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CHAPTER I. 


T was a pleasant room enough, 
considering that it was about 
ten feet square; the bow window 
might have been a little larger, and 
a little less like an oven in shape, 
but it commanded a fine view of 
housetops and chimneys up in the 
town on one side, sy there y 
rookery 0 ite, and a peep of the 
river ay Altogether it did well 
enough for the lodging of a poor 
curate. 

At present there were two persons 
—decidedly one too many—in the 
room—a stout, bald gentleman, who 
had struggled to the bow window, 
and sat there panting ; and the cu- 
rate himself, who was not bald, nor 
stout, nor panting. 

And the stout gentleman was say- 
ing, ‘So, you wouldn’t change pro- 
fessions ; even with me, for instance, 
eh! Thorpe? 

‘No, Dr. Grant, I would not.’ 

‘Ah! the gloss has not worn off 
your black coat yet.’ 

‘It has been rubbed pretty hard, 
too,’ was the response. 

‘Umph! You should look out 
for a living, Thorpe.’ 

To which the Rev. Martin Thorpe 
made no answer. P 

‘There are so many of you cu- 
rates; however, you must wait till 
your turn comes. Lady Arden sent 
me to tell you that she did not ac- 
cept your excuse.’ 

‘ p 


‘Yes. You see she makes an an- 
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nual thing of this conversazione, and 
everybody goes. Sir Reginald is not 
a rich man; but it won’t do for you 
to offend Lady Arden.’ 

‘I don’t want to offend any one; 
but I have got a sermon to write, 
doctor.’ 

Dr. Grant made a grimace. ‘ Put 
it off. Take my advice, Thorpe, and 
don’t pull the reins too tight. We 
suburbans are used to take things 
easily.’ 

And the doctor nodded with much 
satisfaction at a neat brougham 
which drove up lazily, and waited 
before the railings of the small lodg- 
ing in Clarence Terrace. The doc- 
tor himself lived in Belgrave Place, 
and his house would have swallowed 
up the whole six dwellings in Cla- 
rence Terrace; a fact which the gen- 
tlemanly coachman seemed to be 
speculating upon and rather enjoy- 
ing, as he looked at the row of mo- 
dest brick buildings. 

‘Well, doctor, said the curate, 
‘Tll think about it, as everybody is 
to be there.’ 

‘As for me, you know—a busy 
man like I am, can never reckon 
upon his own time.’ 

And the doctor rolled off in his 
brougham, and the Rev. Martin 
Thorpe stood meditatively on the 
spot where his friend had left him. 
Not that he had much choice as to 
standing room, for small as the 
table was, it was a nervous thing to 
get round it without twitching the 
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red-checked cloth off. Something 
had come over Martin like the sud- 
den shadow over an April sky; in 
spite of himself, the doctor’s words 
had put a little prickly point into 
his heart. Though the people had 
hardly yet left off calling him ‘The 
new Curate, in the parish of St. 
Mark, in the east suburb of that 
many-chimneyed town, he had pass- 
ed his thirty-third birthday, and 
had been ten years a curate. For 
the first time he took out that queer 
feeling between discontent and 
anxiety, and looked at it boldly. 

Dr. Grant was mistaken. The 
gloss had worn off his black coat; 
it had worn off many since first he 
stood up with trembling knees to 
read the lessons before the congre- 
gation in his last curacy; and he 
knew that the gloss was not so easy 
for him to replace as it would be for 
the stout doctor. A little while ago 
this reflection would have cost him 
a grimace perhaps; he would have 
shaken his head at the shabby coat, 
and gone to his work cheerfully ; but 
somehow he had begun to feel dif- 
ferently about it. 

He held a forlorn position in the 
world, inasmuch as he was penniless 
and kin tono man. That 1s to say, 
he had no near kinsman, none at all, 
he believed, that would acknowledge 
him. He believed himself to be an 
offshoot of the great Blankshire 
Thorpes, Barons of Waddensterne ; 
but so, no doubt, did many other 
Thorpes, and what did the great 
Thorpe of all know about them ? 

So the Rev. Martin never boasted 
of his illustrious kinsman, even to 
those of his new parishioners who 
affected intimacy with noble families, 
and who were especially devoted to 
Lady Arden. For Lady Arden was 
the great pole-star of the east subur- 
ban world. Even the, vicar’s wife 
became pale and of small magnitude 
beside her, for she was ‘ My lady; 
and, moreover, not at all haughty or 
supercilious, but ready to meet the 
advances of her neighbours who 
were not ‘ my lady,’ as though they 
had been her equals. Was any sub- 
scription wanted? Lady Arden 
must head it; and to do her justice 
she was ready enough, according to 
the extent of her means, to do such 


things, which is more than one can 
say of all pole-stars. They like to 
shine, generally; but it is another 
thing, and not so pleasant to pay for 
shining. 

But it was not his friendlessness 
that troubled Martin Thorpe just 
now, nor altogether his poverty, 
though indirectly that had to do 
with his unusual state of mind. 
Something else was the matter with 
him. Thinking of that something, 
would it be quite wise of him to 
attend the party of Lady Arden? 
For he knew pretty well of whom 
the party was to consist; and he 
knew he would be nearly certain to 
meet there one whom he had de- 
cided it was better he should meet as 
seldom as possible. And then he 
had not written his sermon. He 
eyed the heap of papers irresolutely ; 
not that he really felt irresolute, for 
the more he argued with himself 
against the visit, the more unanswer- 
able seemed the arguments for it. 
First he had promised, and then sent 
an excuse : he had no business to do 
that ; it would be quite right to keep 
his word if possible. Then he really 
required a little relaxation, for he 
worked hard: next, it certainly 
would not do to offend Lady Arden, 
who had been kind to him. Lastly, 
it was just possible he might see 
something which would show him 
the folly of certain thoughts he had 
lately indulged in. He was far 
from wishing that lastly, though he 
tried to persuade himself he did. 

Our bits of romance are very 
brittle and tender. We hide them 
away jealously enough, for fear some 
rough hand might dash them from 
us with a sweep, or a matter-of-fact 
voice cry out that they are cobwebs. 
Whatever they are, we prefer to 
keep them as long as we ean; and 
who knows how lovingly they are 
taken out and pondered over when 
we are alone; when there is no cu- 
rious eye to see, and no one to disturb 
the thought? 

Lady Arden did not live in a ter- 
race, or even a place, but in a large 
house standing in a shrubbery of its 
own, and retiring from public gaze 
at the end of a tortuous drive. This 
house rejoiced in the name of Castle- 
ford, and was pretty generally spoken 
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of as Lady Arden’s, for Sir Reginald 
was peculiarly and essentially no- 
body. He was a little man, and 
before he married, had been misera- 
bly poor. Now he was called eccen- 
tric; he rarely left the house, gave 
nothing away, and always threatened 
to horsewhip a beggar if he saw one. 
People said that the marriage was 
a piece of romance on Lady Arden’s 
side, expediency on her husband’s ; 
every one knew it was a hasty one, 
and of course every one pitied Lady 
Arden, or would have done so if she 
had allowed it. But whether she 
had indeed found out her mistake or 
not, none of her neighbours knew. 
If she had a skeleton it was very 
tightly locked up, and none but her- 
self knew the key of that closet. 

Martin had not stopped to write 
his sermon; but he arrived late, 
nevertheless; also he was hot and 
tired, and made his excuses absently. 
He was, however, still new enough 
to be rather a pet amongst the great 
ones of the parish, and when the 
hostess had done with him, some 
half-dozen ladies made a circle round 
him, so that he could not get out. 

There was music going on at one 
end of the room, which seemed to 
have the usual effect of making peo- 
ple talk louder and faster ; and Mar- 
tin, resigning himself with a good 
grace, talked pleasant nothings to 
the group around him till it opened, 
and he had a chance of escape. 
Then he wandered slowly down the 
room, and tried to look as if he were 
not searching for any one in parti- 
cular; and presently the stout doc- 
tor bustled up to him. 

‘ Ah, Thorpe, you took my advice 
then. Quite right.’ 

Martin smiled, thinking how won- 
derfully little the doctor’s advice had 
to do with his appearance. 

‘A busy man like you now, doc- 
tor—— he began. 

‘Yes, yes. I was obliged to come 
with Margaret; I mean my niece, 
Miss Foster. At least Foster asked 
me, and I couldn’t refuse. They are 
not very well there—seldom are.’ 

Martin’s eye did not follow the 
doctor’s, neither did the busy man 
see any change in his face, but there 
was one. Not a flush, but an 
increase of whiteness, a slight dila- 


tion of the nostril, and a drawing in 
of the lips. 

‘Pleasant rooms these, but very 
warm, Thorpe.’ 

‘Very,’ responded Martin, ambigu- 
ously, and the doctor passed on. 
Even then the curate did not look up 
for a full minute. When he did, his 
eye fell at once upon the person he 
had been seeking, and though the 
colour came back to his face, there 
was the same troubled look upon it 
us the doctor had left behind him in 
the lodging in Clarence Terrace. 

He thought to be contented with 
looking, and he was not. He had 
told himself that it was only neces- 
sary to look,in order to abandon the 
absurd thoughts he had been indulg- 
ing, but it was not so. He wanted 
to go up and speak to ‘My niece, 
Miss Foster,’ whom the doctor had 
brought; or at least he would like 
to be near her. So he reasoned 
about it, and decided that although 
he had perhaps been foolish for 
coming, yet now that he was come, 
she would think it strange and rude 
if he did not do as he wished. 

‘Lady Arden happened to be stand- 
ing near the doctor’s niece when he 
went up, and she introduced him 
gravely, forgetting or not knowing 
that it was unnecessary. 

And Martin bowed, and said he 
had had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Foster before—he might have 
added, mentally, in the slang of the 
day, ‘rather!’ but that he had left 
slang behind him at Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
—Then he held out his hand, for he 
was not going to be cheated out of a 
legitimate greeting. And Lady 
Arden began discussing a plan for a 
local book club which had just been 
laid before her for approval. 

* You know the people make a sort 
of referee of me always, Mr. Thorpe,’ 
said the pole-star, a little wearily. 
‘I wish they would not do it.’ 

Martin was about to utter some 
platitude about influence and the 
duties of position, when Lady Arden 
turned quickly to her companion. 

‘ Margaret, sing something for us, 
will you? Sir Reginald—where is 
he? Please take Miss Foster to the 
piano, she is going to sing.’ 

Sir Reginald obeyed with much 
pomp. ‘Now, Mr. Thorpe, if you 
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will come with me for a moment, I 
can show you the listof rules. You 
see one is compelled to give an 
opinion on the subject, and I should 

é to have yours.’ 

Martin was very angry. At that 
moment what did he care about 
lists of rules for a stupid book-club? 
No one would keep them if they 
were made. If Lady Arden wanted 
Miss Foster to sing, she might as 
well have fixed upon him to turn 
over the leaves. Everybody knew 
the baronet hated music. 

He looked at the rules, however, 
and pretended to talk about them 
with interest, but he was listening 
for the song, which did not come. 
Perhaps Sir Reginald was going to 
lift up his voice in harmony. 

‘You see, Mr. Thorpe, I can’t 
help them applying to me. [If Sir 
Reginald could be persuaded to 
take the lead in these things he 
would be so——’ 

‘ Like a peacock,’ muttered Mar- 
tin, who was probably thinking how 
the baronet would sing. 

* What did you say?’ 

‘I beg your pardon — nothing. 
But I thought some one was going 
to sing 

To this Martin got no answer; 
and when he turned to look at Lady 
Arden she was gone. 

*T cannot have offended her,’ he 
thought. A carriage had just driven 
round the sweep, and Martin stood 
twisting the list of rules about, and 
thinking some one was going away 
early, and he might as well go too. 
Presently he heard the carriage 
drive away again, and a voice near 
exclaimed— 

‘Dead! how dreadful!’ 

He concluded that Dr. Grant had 
been sent for to some patient; and 
if so, probably his niece was with 
him. After a while Lady Arden 
came up—very white, very hurried, 
very unlike her usual self. 

‘Mr. Thorpe, Dr. Grant has just 
been sent for, and Margaret. Mr. 
Foster is dead—suddenly.’ 

Martin was roused at once, Could 
he do anything? Lady Arden was 
faint, should he get anything for 
her—help her in any way ? 

Lady Arden owned she should be 
glad if every one would go. It was 





foolish, perhaps, but then she really 
felt quite unfit for company. 

Margaret had overheard the 
man’s words to her uncle, and the 
shock was so sudden. They did not 
mean to let her know the worst at 
once. 

Martin ventured to ask how she 
bore it, but Lady Arden did not 
seem to be listening, and he thought 
the wisest thing he could do would 
be to go away himself and tell every 
one why he was going, that they 
might follow his example. 

And the curate went home to the 
little lodging in Clarence Terrace, 
and sat down before his writing- 
table. He knew that sermon of his 
ought to be finished before morning; 
but he sat there an hour or more 
and never wrote a word, or moved 
from his position, for all the while 
he was thinking of Margaret Foster 
and her dead father. 

Then he got up, tied a wet towel 
round his head, and took the pen in 
his fingers resolutely. It was of no 
use. He could have written nothing 
but ‘dead.’ The word was staring 
at him already from the sheet, 
dancing up and down in all sorts 
of letters and shapes. And finally 
he gave it up in despair. There was 
nothing for it but to give his pa- 
rishioners an old sermon. 


CHAPTER II. 


When the funeral was over, and the 
people had nearly done gossiping 
over the sudden death of Mr. Fos- 
ter, a rumour went about that he 
had not only died poor, but actually 
in debt. And it was astonishing to 
find now how everybody had thought 
it would be so, in fact quite expected 
it. They were very sorry of course, 
very sorry; for the widow especially. 
As for the daughters, they must 
exert themselves, and it would do 
them good—it is astonishing to 
reflect on our aptitude for finding 
out what will do other people good 
—the one had always been a puling 
thing; and perhaps this was the 
greatest blessing that could have 
happened to her, because it would 
force her into exertion. As for the 
other, Margaret, see what comes of 























up for a beauty. ‘ What 
would it do for her now?’ 

This from some of those who had 
been most anxious to parade their 
intimacy with ‘ poor dear Mrs. Fos- 
ter, and that lovely Margaret.’ But 
then, if they were going to be poor, 
and that sort of thing, there was an 
end of the intimacy of course. Also 
some of fhe gossipers forgot the 
maxim, “De mortuis nil nisi bonum,’ 
or else they did not hold with it. 
In one sense, perhaps, no one could ; 
since if a man has done evil, it 
would be hardly fair to speak no- 
thing but good of him; but until 
the evil is something better founded 
than idle report, it is a safe maxim. 
A dead man cannot rise up and con- 
front his accusers, but surely the 
ninth commandment must be as 
binding when our neighbour is dead 
as when he is living. And Mr. 
Foster did not die in debt. Then, 
said gossip, it was a wonder he 
didn’t, but one never knows what 
to believe. 

Martin Thorpe heard the rumour 
in silence. Not that he was without 
an irritated desire to know its truth, 
but he could not gossip about it. 
He went to call at Castleford, but 
though Lady Arden spoke of the 
Fosters, she only said how sad it 
was, how awful; and that Margaret 
would feel the loss terribly. She 
scarcely seemed to be concerned for 
the others, but then she had always 
made a pet of Margaret. 

There was something in that, too, 
which Lady Arden kept quiet from 
the world, which none understood 
altogether but herself. When she 
came to Castleford ten years ago— 
in the dreariness of that first waking 
from her piece of romance, seeing 
Sir Reginald as ‘he was when the 
paint with which she had painted 
him was rubbed off—Lady Arden 
looked into the future and was ter- 
ror-stricken, for she knew that she 
was nothing to her husband. 

Margaret Foster was but a child 
of twelve then, but what could be 
better than a child’s voice for a sor- 
row which wanted to get away from 
itself? There must have been 
another figure in that closet which 
Lady Arden kept so closely locked 
—one to set in opposition to the 
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skeleton—a joy as well as a grief, 
hidden away quietly, and known 
only to herself. 

Martin knew that his was no vul- 
gar curiosity about the Fosters, yet 
he could not bring himself to ques- 
tion Lady Arden as to the truth of 
that rumour ; and when she brought 
the book club on the tapis again he 
suddenly remembered that he was 
in a hurry, and took his leave of 
her. 

He had to pass the house of 
mourning, and as he reached it the 
stout doctor was coming down the 
door steps. 

‘How are they? asked Martin, 
walking on with him. 

‘ Well, tolerable. My sister, you 
know, is never anything but an in- 
valid.’ 

* And—your nieces ? 

‘Pretty well. That is to say 
Margaret keeps up. It’s a sad 
thing though,’ continued the doctor ; 
‘they have been brought up with 
such expectations, you see, that it is 
doubly hard now.’ 

Martin waited a little in the hope 
of hearing more, but Dr. Grant was 
silent, and the curate could not help 
saying, ‘ What is hard?’ 

‘ Foster must have been wretchedly 
improvident,’ said the doctor, punch- 
ing his cane into the pavement. ‘I 
always said so, and I knew it would 
come to this. A medical man with 
a family has no right to live up to 
his income.’ 

‘ Then they are left ‘ 

‘Poor. Yes, absolutely poor. I 
shall do what I can, of course; there 
is one thing, Margaret is very attrac- 
tive, and must marry well. Not 
that I mean to stand by and see her 
sold,’ added the doctor sharply ; ‘ she 
is the best of the three: as for the 
other poor thing j 

Here Martin stopped abruptly. 

‘TI think I had better call, doctor.’ 

‘Do. My sister will like to see 
you. My time is so occupied, you 
know, that I cannot be with her 
much.’ 

As the curate turned back he 
thought of the first and only time 
he had dined with the Fosters; he 
thought of the wide entrance hall 
and the footman who had ushered 
him so grandly into the drawing- 
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room; of the evidences of luxury 
and wealth which had been so ap- 
palling to some foolish dreams of 
his. And he wondered if all that 
was-to be changed, or if the doctor’s 
idea of poverty comprehended such 
an establishment. 

He rang, and the footman, more 
solemn than ever, announced him, 
and a figure all wrapped in crape 
rose to meet him. It was only Mrs. 
Foster. The invalid sister was there 
also, on a lounge; but though Mar- 
tin stayed as long as he dared, and 
said everything he could think of, 
he extracted nothing but murmurs 
in return, and he did not see Mar- 
garet. 

As he rose to take his leave he 
expressed a hope that she was well, 
and then Mrs. Foster murmured 
out plaintively that she was gone to 
see her friend, Lady Arden. Well 
for her that she could exert herself 
to go out; the two invalids really 
found it impossible. 

Martin wavered for a moment at 
the door. If there had been any- 
thing he had forgotten, or any new 
and startling suggestion relative to 
the book club, it is probable he too 
might have gone to see his friend 
Lady Arden. But when he reflected 
that it was scarcely an hour since he 
left her, and that he had been hur- 
ried away by some other pressing 
claims upon his time, the absurdity 
of the thing struck him, and he went 
his way, thinking sorrowfully that 
perhaps it was better he should see 
Miss Foster no more. 

If she had been connected with 
that bit of romance which he che- 
rished in the hidden corners of his 
heart before, would she not be dou- 
bly dear now in her trouble, because 
there would be added to the old 
feeling, that strong, almost painful 
desire to comfort her, which most of 
us know so well! 

So Martin went about his work 
more earnestly than ever. The pa- 
rish was large, and the vicar rheu- 
matic, and he had plenty to do, and 
little time for dreaming. 

And as the months passed on, the 
change that had come over the life 
of the Fosters ceased to be the sub- 
ject of conversation. The large white 
house had other occupants, and they 


filled up the gap which the widow 
and her daughters had left in society. 
For the position of these last was 
altered in the social scale; they did 
not go out, and they did not seem to 
like seeing any one in the house, 
nearly as small and unpretending as 
the lodging in Clarence Terrace, 
which had received them. The cu- 
rate called upon them of course, but 
he seldom saw Margaret. They 
were visible at church; black, shy 
figures, which entered without the 
important rustle attending the 
movements of the more fashionable 
churchgoers, and went away amongst 
the humble first; silent as they had 
come, speaking to no one, and shrink- 
ing from the sort of general assem- 
bly at the gate, which had once de- 
lighted to receive Mrs. Foster’s gentle 


murmurs and languid assertions of 


ill-health. Not that their old friends 
really neglected them, but they had 
fallen naturally from their former 
place in society. ‘Those who liv 
and visit in a ‘set,’ as it is called, 
must be pretty nearly equal, as far 
as means go, or it will be but a 
miserable ‘keeping up of appear- 
ances.’ 

Martin Thorpe had suddenly, as it 
seemed, grown careful and anxious. 
Wherever he heard of a living va- 
cant, or likely to be vacant, he ap- 
plied; but then he had no influence, 
and no influential friend, so his 
chance was a poor one. He even 
wrote to the great Thorpe of Wad- 
densterne, but he got no answer. 
Probably my lord flung the epistle 
aside amongst the other hundred 
and fifty begging-letters with which 
his table bristled, like the barrel of 
a musical-box; but Martin was not 
going to trouble his great kinsman a 
second time. He would wait, as 
others had to do, patiently. 


CHAPTER III. 


And the summer came round again ; 
and the carriages of aristocratic sub- 
urbans taking their drives ploughed 
up the dust daily along the roads of 
the east suburb. 

Then Martin Thorpe -heard a 
rumour which had been asserted, 
and contradicted and asserted again 























some dozen times since Mr. Foster’s 
death, namely, that the Fosters were 
too poor to live, and Margaret was 
going from home as a governess. 
Moreover, that she was going to 
Lady Arden’s sister, or brother, or 
else to Sir Reginald’s sister or bro- 
ther. Anyhow it was Lady Arden’s 
doing. Martin merely smiled at ru- 
mour when she asserted that: it was 
not worth a second thought. The 
sun was very powerful over the 
rookery, and the red-brick houses 
seemed to have got redder and more 
inflamed than ever, crying out to the 
languid people, ‘ Why don’t you go? 
Be off to the seaside; what use stop- 
ping here to be baked?’ At least 
that was how several of the suburban 
ladies interpreted the language of 
the inflammatory houses. 

Venetian blinds were down in the 
drawing-room of Castleford House, 
and two ladies sat therein; one of 
them still in deep mourning, which 
was wretchedly unfashionable of her, 
for that one was Margaret Foster, 
and to wear deep mourning longer 
than a year is quite heathenish in 
the eyes of society. Perhaps in this 
case expediency had something to do 
with it. The other occupant of the 
drawing-room, Lady Arden, was 
looking distressed, and she held one 
of her companion’s hands in her 
own. 

‘ Margaret, if I could but have 
you with me!’ 

‘ But you know that is impossible,’ 
was the reply. 

‘I feel that it is. I could covet 
riches for your sake. And you are 
so young to go amongst strangers.’ 

‘Young!’ repeated Margaret; ‘ I 
am two-and-twenty.’ 

‘And I thirty. So much older 
than you; so world-worn and faded, 
that you cannot care for me as I do 
for you, Margaret. For long enough 
—years—you have been my first 
object—next to Sir Reginald,’ said 
Lady Arden, checking herself quick- 
ly: ‘and now, when I ask if this 
step is actually necessary, you say 
your uncle sanctions it. That is but 
a half-confidence.’ 

Margaret did not answer. Hi- 
therto her friendship with Lady 
Arden had been surrounded, as it 
were, with an atmosphere of refine- 
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ment. Little troubles there might 
have been to tell, but not such as 
the present ones. With Margaret 
everything was changed, but she 
could not bring herself to speak of 
money troubles to Lady Arden ; they 
seemed so paltry. She even shrank 
from the thought of her friend see- 
ing more clearly into the daily life at 
home. Mrs, Foster was querulous 
and fretful, and her sister exacting. 
Both leaned upon Margaret, and both 
dinned into her ear a constant, half- 
testy reproach, that something was 
not done to increase their income. 
Could Margaret tell that to Lady 
Arden? Not she. To hear her 
speak of her mother and sister, the 
listener must have thought them 
angels of forbearing gentleness and 
resignation. Perhaps they fancied 
themselves that it was so, but then 
they both had, or fancied they had, 
ill-health, and ill-health, Margaret 
reflected, was harder to bear than 
anything. 

Looking up when her thoughts 
had travelled thus far, she saw Lady 
Arden watching her anxiously. 

‘Are you quite sure it is neces- 
sary, Margaret?” 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

Lady Arden turned impatiently 
to a writing-table, and began fidget- 
ing amongst a heap of notes and 
paper. 

‘1 am writing to Mrs. Beresford ; 
have you any message ?” 

The tone was cold and displeased, 
and for the first time a horrible feel- 
ing of loneliness crept over Mar- 
garet’s heart. It seemed as though 
by her own act she was severing 
herself from all that had been pre- 
cious in her life, and this was a fore- 
taste of what lay beyond. Why 
should she do it? 

But the rebellious outery was soon 
over. She went up to Lady Arden, 
who was playing nervously with her 
gold pen. 

‘You are angry with me now, 
when it is hardest to bear,’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘I have no confidence to give, 
indeed; nothing more to tell than ] 
have teld, unless I were to talk of 
troubles that would seem insignifi- 
cant and almost contemptible to you, 
who know nothing of them.’ 

‘Oh, Margaret! as if anything 
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could be insignificant to me, where 
you are concerned.’ 

* I shall be with your sister-——’ 

‘ In law,’ corrected Lady Arden. 

* In law, then. It will at least be 
more satisfactory than if I were going 
to a perfect stranger. I shall hear 
of you sometimes.’ 

* And from me, I hope,’ said Lady 
Arden, turning to her quickly ; ‘ Mar- 
garet, you must promise——’ 

A ring at the door-bell made the 
speaker start up and push aside the 
papers with an expression of annoy- 
ance. 

‘ Let me go,’ said Margaret, kiss- 
ing her, hurriedly. ‘I cannot see 
any one now.’ 

Martin Thorpe meeting in the hall 
a lady in black, with a thick veil 
over her face, held out his hand, 
knowing her by instinct, but there 
was not a word spoken between 


em. 

And then Lady Arden, who was 
too full of the prospect of parting 
with Margaret to talk of anything 
else, told him of it, and how the 
plan had been pending for some 
time, but not finally decided upon 
until that morning. 

A whirl of thoughts went rushing 
one after the other through Martin’s 
brain. It was a turn of the wheel 
on which he had never calculated. 
He had treated the report with con- 
tempt as mere idle gossip; he could 
hardly believe it even now. One 
comfort, Lady Arden was too pre- 
occupied herself to notice her visitor, 
and she went on talking the af- 
fair over till all the details were 
before him 

‘Then it was your suggestion?’ 
said Martin, suddenly breaking his 
silence. 

‘Mine! No, indeed. How couid 
you think such a thing possible ?’ 

‘It was your sister, you said, 
who——’ 

‘Margaret found it out by acci- 
dent. In fact, I had no idea why 
she was questioning me about it.’ 

Martin felt that he must change 
the subject, and he did so abruptly. 
He had always been disposed to like 
Lady Arden ; she was especially va- 
luable in the parish, and ever ready 
to support him warmly. Now he 
was unjust towards her; he accused 





her mentally of worse than caprice. 
It was like the rest of the world, 
he thought. Margaret Foster, the 
daughter of a wealthy man, as he 
was esteemed, could be petted and 
patronized ; but Margaret, poor, and 
with no position, might easily 
cast adrift. He was not in a state 
to ~ sy fairly, or to perceive his 
injus 

When he left Castleford he went 
back to the room in Clarence Ter- 
race, and sat down to think. In an- 
other fortnight Margaret would be 
gone. It was absurd to sup 
there could be any hope of an a 
ation in the arrangement now. 
was quite settled; Lady Arden had 
told him so. Martin had counted 
the cost of that dream of his too 
often to begin in now, however 
much he might feel inclined to do 
so. There was one plain and incon- 
trovertible position which met him 
at the outset, and came back at the 
end always. What was barely suffi- 
cient for one could not be common 
comfort for two; and he was no 
longer a boy, that he should rush 
into certain misery for himself and 
others. Indeed, it was not for him- 
self that he feared. Besides,in other 
ways, it seemed to him that only 
trouble could follow the step which, 
at the same time, he so longed to 
take. He remembered Dr. Grant's 
words, ‘ Margaret is attractive, and 
must marry well;’ and he knew 
enough of Mrs. Foster to be certain 
that, even if Margaret cared for him, 
which he told himself dismally was, 
to say the least, improbable, there 
would be enough opposition to make 
it a miserable affair for her. 

All at once Martin’s despairing 
attitude changed, and he began 
making calculations on the leaf of a 
sermon. It had occurred to him that 
he might take pupils. For about 
five minutes only the idea lasted: it 
was a sore temptation, but he put it 
away with a sort of desperate scorn 
of himself for having given it a 
thought. Why, had not he, Martin 
Thorpe, in the full vigour of enthu- 
siasm for his office, raised his voice 
against the notion of men in his po- 
sition doing that very thing? He 
knew that his duty was in his parish, 
and that, theoretically, he had hardly 























a moment to spare from it. What 
was to become of the practical part, 
if there were pupils at home ? 

He dropped his pencil with a 
heavy sigh. He was tempted to ex- 
claim that it was hard lines. He, 
who was always expected to appear 
as a gentleman, whose office required 
it of him, had no more to live upon 
than those clay-bespattered navvies 
who passed his window night and 
morning to their work on the Whar- 
fencester and Greenbury branch- 
line. There were many like him— 
many even in worse circumstances 
than he was; but he saw in that no 
consolation, but rather an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. Had he not seen 
that there were clergymen’s wives in 
England worn down to a poverty 
almost ragged, and wholly hungry, 
clothing their children through cha- 
rity? If he had not seen, he might 
have acted differently, hoping for the 
best; but, having seen, how could 
he drag one he loved down to that? 

Then he knew that it was in his 
power to apply to the bishop, who 
would order his stipend to be raised ; 
but he knew also—besides the fact 
that the living of St. Mark was a 
poor one—that there were plenty 
ready and willing to accept what he 
now received, and he did not wish 
to lose his curacy. In his weakness 
he clung to the scene of this, the 
first gleam of romance his life had 
known. It was hard enough to feel 
that he must wait for years, perhaps, 
indeed, for ever, with the words he 
longed to speak unspoken; but it 
would be harder still to go away, 
and see or hear of Margaret no more. 
Here, at least, the memory of her 
presence remained ; occasionally some 
one would speak of her, and she 
would not always be from home; 
there might be times when it would 
be possible to see her. 

They might meet as friends, at 
any rate, if there could be nothing 
else. And then it struck him that 
he was foolish in giving way to de- 
spondency. He had been disap- 
ey as yet in every application 
or a living; but no one knew how 
soon he might get one. 

When he had reasoned so far, 
struggling against that dark thread 
in the tissue which would come un- 
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der his eye, and would not be hidden 
—do you not know that thread, my 
friend, and how it persists in cross- 
ing you at unsuspected moments, 
and how ugly it is?—he thought he 
would call once at Mrs. Foster’s be- 
fore Margaret went; he must see 
her again, not exactly to say good- 
bye, though he knew that would 
have to be said, but to show her— 
what? Well, he hardly knew; how 
sincerely he was her friend, perhaps. 

After that:—there was his work 
to do always, and in a great degree 
there was comfort in doing it. 

And to begin at once, instead of 
dreaming useless dreams, he recol- 
lected that there was a poor woman 
whom he ought to visit at Fernwood 
Mill, and he set off to do it. 

The mill was at the very extent of 
his parish on one side, and his way 
lay through the coppice of Fern- 
wood, where the birds sung out a 
welcome to him, and the air was 
sweet with the fragrance of wild 
flowers. But as he entered the cop- 
pice Martin stopped and put his 
hand over his eyes, to be sure that 
he had not brought his dreams with 
him. 

Margaret was there, wandering 
about amongst the trees, and, look- 
ing round, he saw a little nearer to 
him Mrs. Foster and the invalid 
daughter, seated on one of the 
wooden seats with which suburban 
taste had studded the coppice. 
Martin spoke to them first, and then 
went on to Margaret. Since he had 
met her, it was better to say good- 
bye there, than to wait for the 
chance of finding her at home when 
he called. But, instead of speaking 
in the ordinary sort of way he had 
meant to do, and then going about 
his business, he remained beside her, 
wandering about as she was, appac 
rently without purpose, amongst the 
trees. Margaret spoke of the beauty 
of the coppice, of the wild flowers, 
and the sunlight on the mill-stream ; 
but Martin’s thoughts were busy 
about other things. He had believed 
himself very brave and strong, mas- 
ter of himself, in no possible danger 
of breaking his resolve; but the 
sudden sinking of his heart when he 
heard Margaret’s voice, and felt the 
uncertainty hanging over the future, 
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tried him sorely. They might never 
meet again, and if they did—‘ It is 
harder to wait than to work, mut- 
tered Martin. Then he stopped, con- 
scious that he had spoken aloud, 
answering only his own thoughts. 
Something either real or fancied in 
he peculiar paleness of Margaret’s 
face struck him with terror. They 
had lost sight of Mrs. Foster, and 
were alone. Alas, for those resolves 
which Martin was flinging one by 
one to the wind! Another moment 
and he would have told all, but yet 
the moment did not come. There 
was a heavy step in the coppice, and 
a lean woman came from between 
the trees, and stood before them 
begging. 

She was gone again at once, with 
Martin’s coin in her hand, but it 
was enough. The interruption had 
brought back his courage and his 
reason. 

Once again he turned to his com- 
panion, but his face was as quiet and 
sad as it had before been full of 
eagerness and hope. 

‘I meant to call some day before 
you left us, Miss Foster, to wish you 
—everything you could wish for 
yourself; now it will be needless.’ 

He seemed to expect an answer, 
and Margaret said, ‘ Thank you.’ 

‘I am glad to have seen you here. 
Better to think of you here in the 
sunlight than between four walls,’ 
said Martin, his voice sinking. He 
would say nothing about hoping to 
meet again; at present there was no 
hope at all in him—nothing but the 
actual pain of parting, and the blank 
future. 

‘ Good-bye,’ said Margaret. 

3ut Martin put out both his 
hands, and held hers in them for a 
moment, and he said, ‘God bless 
you always !’—and went away, see- 
ing no sunlight anywhere, conscious 
of nothing except that he was half 
blind and wholly miserable. 

Perhaps we had better not follow 
him. There are times when a man 
may surely relax from his strong- 
mindedness and be glad of a little 
solitude to put away a hope that is 
after all only half hope and half de- 
spair. 

He did not know whether Mar- 
garet understood him or not; and 





he did not care to know. He 
wanted to leave her unbound by so 
much as a thought, if it were pos- 
sible, so that he might be the only 
sufferer. It was a mistake perhaps, 
but he fell into it through his un- 
selfishness, and his care for her. 

And a month after that, Margaret 
was busy about her work in the 
world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Thorpe,’ said the doctor; ‘you 
seem to me to get thinner every day. 
A bachelor life doesn’t suit you, why 
don’t you marry ? 

Martin laughed. 

‘Will you give me a recipe for 
supporting a family on fifty pounds 
per annum, doctor ?” 

Dr. Grant shuffled a little. ‘That 
isn’t enough; the vicar ought to in- 
crease it.’ 

‘ The vicar is poor himself: but I 
wrong him a little. I did ask him 
to make it one pound weekly, so 
that I might keep level with it, and 
he does,’ said Martin, grimly. 

‘Why, Thorpe, I know aman who 
has been curate forty years, and he 
has a wife and seven or eight chil- 
dren.’ 

‘Private property,’ said Martin, 
gnawing his lip. 

‘ Ah! to besure, that’s it. I knew 
there was something wrong. Peopk 
without property should not take 
orders; it’s a mistake. After all, 
now I think of it, there are many 
like you. But at least you might 
get a better curacy than this, Mar- 
tin.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied Martin, in- 
differently. He did not care to dis- 
cuss his reasons or his hopes with 
the doctor. He had waited seven 
more years, and he had now been 
eighteen years a curate. 

It was scant consolation to him to 
hear that there were many like him, 
or that persons without property 
ought not to take holy orders; on 
that last point he had his own opi- 
nions. As he looked back, each of 
the eighteen years seemed to be an 
additional hope for the future, be- 
cause a curate who had waited so 
long must surely have some claims 
to consideration. 
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But how those same years seemed 
to have fled, now that they were 
gone! He was past forty, past his 
prime; more than half his natural 
or probable life was gone ; one-tenth 
of it since he parted with Margaret 
in Fernwood Coppice. Time begins 
to wear a different aspect when we 
have used or abused more than one- 
half of our probable portion. The 
years to come are not bugbears then 
as they were when we were little 
and wanted to be big; when we 
began to hate that ugly pinafore 
and look longingly at the big jacket 
of George, who had a bat and a 
fishing-rod instead of our tops and 
marbles. 

And when we got the jacket were 
we satisfied? Not likely. Was 
not that hero George strapping 
down his trousers, turning up his 
collars, and pretending to shave? 
And had not he ‘a fine dress coat for 
festive occasions? What a hideous, 
baby-like affair that coveted round 
jacket was, after all! 

It was a beautiful thing to dream 
of being one’s own master; of 
doing exactly what we liked, and 
being answerable to no one ; but the 
most beautiful bit of sueh a dream 
as that, would be the strolling care- 
lessly, booted and spurred, towards 
the stable yard, with a ‘ John, bring 
out the chestnut.’ 

It was a fine climax, but if one 
was suddenly brought down to 
reality by a sharp reproof for be- 
striding a drawing-room chair, or 
kicking up a pair of dirty heels on 
a couch, that was harrowing indeed. 
I suppose we are never satisfied, 
since when the time arrives, and we 
can look back on youth and youth- 
ful things, straightway we want 
them back again. 

Pardon for the digression. It had 
nothing to do with the youth of 
Martin Thorpe, or with his years of 
waiting. It is wonderful to think 
how we can get accustomed even to 
waiting, till it ceases to be so ter- 
ribly irksome as it was at first. The 
wish is so strong when we conceive 
it, that no sacrifice would seem too 
great to make if it could but be at- 
tained. ‘Time after time the hope 
marches off further into the future, 
till despondency puts a veil over it, 
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and we are almost worn into a dull 
content that it should be distant. 
Only it must not be taken away al- 
together; what could we do without 
the thing we have leaned upon so 
long ? 

Once each year Margaret had come 
for a few days back to the suburb, 
and then, at whatever season it 
might happen, Lady Arden insisted 
on giving her annual whim, as she 
called it; at which Mr. Thorpe 
never failed to be present. The two 
only met as friends; and though 
Lady Arden and the curate were 
great allies, she knew nothing of the 
hope deferred which Martin had 
nursed till it had become part of his 
individuality. He was changed, 
though he could see no change in 
himself, except that a few white 
hairs had begun to glisten amongst 
the black ones. He was less im- 
patient, and less liable to fits of de- 
spondency and weariness. Of all his 
friends—and he had many in the 
parish—Lady Arden was the most 
valued ; in a certain careless fashion 
too he liked Sir Reginald, who was 
gogd-natured in spite of his pom- 
posity, and always offered the curate 
what he liked best himself, which 
was his way of showing cordiality. 

Martin was, therefore, a tolerably 
frequent visitor at Castleford: in 
one way or other he generally 
managed to get some tidings of 
Margaret, or, at any rate, to hear her 
spoken of; and he was going there 
according to custom, when Dr. 
Grant met him, and told him he had 
no business in holy orders. 

Martin was thinking over the con- 
versation as he walked up the drive 
to Castleford, and thus he did not 
see Lady Arden coming to meet him, 
till she stood stil! before him in the 
path, looking unusually excited. 

‘How beautiful the shrubs are 
getting,’ said Martin. 

‘Yes. Mr. Thorpe, Margaret— 
Miss Foster is coming home.’ 

‘To your “whim,”’ said Martin, 
quietly. ‘I thought it was about 
the time.’ 

‘My whim! No. I ought not to 
be so glad, considering the cause, 
but I really am, so it is useless to 
dissemble about it.’ 

* And the cause is——’ 
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‘Her mother and sister are both 
invalids, as you know, and Mrs. 
Foster has been worse lately, so 
Margaret is coming home.’ 

“*To nurse them.’ 

‘She talks of taking pupils,’ con- 
tinued Lady Arden, meditatively. 
‘I hope they will not let her work 
too hard. But she will be here, 
with us, and I shall be able to take 
care of her.’ 

‘Lady Arden,’ said the curate, 
‘what a pity it is there are not 
more women like you in the world!’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Thorpe. You 
know I never accept compliments, 
but to-day I would not quarrel with 
my worst enemy, whoever that may 
me. Margaret is——’ 

Lady Arden did not proceed to 
say what Margaret was. She had 
been already more unreserved than 
she would have been with any one 
but the curate, except, of course, 
Margaret herself. But her fingers 
wandered to a locket which she 
always wore, and which she had a 
trick of holding in her hand when- 
ever she thought of her friend, 
whose portrait was shut up within 
it. 

Martin turned away. He had a 
great mind to tell; but then he 
thought of his grey hairs, and how 
his youth was gone longago. Lady 
Arden would think him presump- 
tuous, or absurd; and if she were 
to laugh at him—no, he could not 
do it. 

So he expressed his satisfaction in 
Lady Arden’s pleasure, in a matter- 
of-fact sort of way, and went home 
to build big castles in the air, while 
the old rooks cawed at him, and 
flapped their wings solemnly, think- 
ing, no doubt, that he had no busi- 
ness to be castle-building at his 
time of life, with the grey hairs be- 
ginning to come. 


CHAPTER V. 


And now the suburb began to 
busy itself about Miss Foster, to 
run about and gossip, and report 
that she was engaged to be married 
to a brother of her pupils, or a 
cousin, or else some relation of Lady 
Arden’s ; and that the coming home 
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to take pupils was a mere pretence, 
she was only come to pre for 
the great event. People called upon 
her, and were inquisitive; and in- 
dulged in little witticisms and sly 
allusions; and when they made her 
blush, probably with annoyance, 
they were satisfied. The report, or 
conjecture, or whatever it was must 
be correct. 

Nevertheless, one by one a few 
pupils began to be seen every morn- 
ing wending their way to the unpre- 
tending house, and there was no sign 
of any change in the condition of its 
inmates. 

Martin Thorpe was struggling 
againsta sudden hope. At last some 
one seemed to be interested about 
him. He knew that in reality it was 
but a chance, or the ghost of a 
chance, which he ought not to count 
upon at all; but it haunted him for 
all that, and kept close to him as his 
shadow. 

He had seen Margaret; he had 
even spent an evening with her at 
Lady Arden’s, and had sat listening 
to the two singing duets, and when 
Margaret got tired, as she very soon 
did, to Lady Arden playing soft 
pieces from the masses of Mozari 
and Beethoven, while Sir Reginald 
snored gertly on a distant sofa. 

As he parted with Lady Arden at 
the door, Martin said, ‘ How thin 
Miss Foster is;’ and she snapped 
hini for it, and told him he was 
always croaking; which certainly 
was a false accusation. Margaret 
had a cold, her ladyship said,and the 
weather was so horrible. For it was 
winter then, and frost had bitten the 
trees, and frozen the noses of the 
little boys as they ran about and did 
their best to make slides in the 
streets, to the discomfiiure of foot 
passengers. 

The east winds, too, were harsh and 
trying, but they passed away, and 
a warmer breath stole over the 
suburb. For all that, Margaret 
Foster had a cold again, and this 
time it kept her within doors. 

Martin had called twice, but Miss 
Foster was engaged with her pupils, 
and hedid not see her. It was rather 
hard upon him, but no matter. His 
ghost-like chance had really deepened 
into hope. Any day he might re- 
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ceive a letter which would give him 
a right to—to set one question at 
rest forever. Any day—to-day even, 
by the late post, he thought as he 
left his lodging, and debated whether 
he should or should not call on Miss 
Foster. He decided that he would 
call; but as he was going again to 
Fernwood Mill, he thought it might 
be as well to leave it, and walk back 
by the terrace in the evening, when 
there would bea chance of the pupils 
— gone home. 

And as he entered the coppice on 
his return, he lingered; it was al- 
ways a pleasant place to him, but 
just now his thoughts were pleasant 
also, and the tints which the setting 
sun threw about the trees so lovingly 
had a double beauty for him. For 
he called up a figure out of the past, 
and placed it there wandering 
amongst those trees, and himself be- 
side it. He remembered the exceed- 
ing bitterness of the days that fol- 
lowed that ing scene in the cop- 
pice—how he had taken refuge in 
sermon writing, as a man flies to 
opium, that he might forget for a 
season; and how, over those very 
sermons, his head had been wont to 
sink down suddenly, and bis lips to 
cry out, ‘ I can write, and write, and 
preach of comfort and hope, but— 
God of all pity, make me feel them!’ 

And now—the bitterness also was 
far away in the past, and come what 
might, Martin one great joy. 
He knew that Margaret loved him. 
Her face came before him then, as it 
was on that day long ago, when the 
sunbeams put a glory round it; and 
he wondered how he in his blindness 
could have doubted then, as he did 
nolonger. His letter might be only 
another disappointment when it 
came; but somehow he did not 
think it would. Hope breathed in 
the very air of the coppice, and put 
its shadow on his face as he turned 
to leave it. 

And when he reached the stile 
leading towards the town, he saw 
something which filled him with 
amazement. This was the stout 
doctor, on foot, and advancing 
quickly to meet him. Martin sat on 
the stile lazily, wondering what could 
have roused Dr. Grant to so extra- 
ordinary a proceeding. 
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‘ What a strange thing to see you 
so far from home on foot, doctor!’ 
cried Martin. 

Dr. Grant did not answer, but 
went up to him, panting, and seized 
his arm. 

‘Come down, Thorpe, I want you. 
I don’t think poor Margaret can last 
through the night.’ 

Martin shook off thedoctor’s hand 
as if it had been a snake, and sprang 
from the stile. 

‘Good God, doctor! do you know 
what you are saying?’ 

At his tone the doctor looked up 
into the ashy face and trembling lips 
before him, and his own voice 
changed a little. 

‘Martin, Martin Thorpe, forgive 
me. I never thought of this; how 
should I? Martin, don’t look at me 
as if I were a murderer.’ 

‘ What do you want with me?’ 

‘Be a man, Martin. You must 
come to her,’ said Dr. Grant, passing 
his arm through the curate’s, and 
dragging him along. ‘ Lady Arden 
sent me to look for you.’ 

Martin asked no more questions; 
but the doctor went on, puffing for 
breath, and talking. 

‘She has been going for weeks, and 
noone knew. I never saw her,’ said 
the doctor, clenching his fist, ‘ until 
it was too late. Not that I could 
have done much, but——’ 

‘Hush!’ said Martin hoarsely. 
The doctor obeyed, and in silence 
they reached the house where Mar- 
garet’s pupils were never to listen 
to her again; in silence they went 
through the narrow entrance hall, 
and up stairs. Then the doctor 
paused. 

* Wait here,’ he said. 

Martin stood still, leaning one 
arm on the balustrade, and seeing 
a thousand suns dance through 
myriads of trees, bright with un- 
earthly colours, such as never were 
and never would be seen in Fern- 
wood Coppice. 

Then the door by which the doc- 
tor had disappeared opened, and 
Lady Arden stood before him. 

Martin looking at her, saw that 
the tears were running down her 
cheeks, silently, unfelt, and unno- 
ticed; but he did not move. 

Lady Arden went up to him, and 
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clasped his arm with her two hands, 
till the pressure hurt him. 

‘Martin Thorpe, why didn’t you 
tell me about it? Why did I never 
know ?” 

He looked at her stupidly, seeing 
that it was all true, yet unable to 
wake up, and realize it. 

‘Speak to me,’ cried Lady Arden, 
still clasping his arm. ‘I am so 
wicked, I cannot give her up.’ 

Martin might have asked, ‘ Can I, 
then? but he did not. 

‘ There is comfort,’ he began; but 
the words went off into nothing, and 
his tone was wavering and uncertain. 
He looked from Lady Arden to the 
door of the room wherein the great 
treasure of his life was passing away 
from him, and he could not at that 
moment speak of comfort. 

The doctor came back and spoke 
to him in a whisper. 

‘Martin, you may come in,’ he 
said. ‘One moment. No power on 
earth can save her now, but remem- 
ber, any excitement will be fatal at 
once. Come.’ 


The blinds were down in Mrs. 
Foster’s house, and Martin Thorpe 
sat alone in his lodging. 

There was a letter on his table, 
unopened ; the letter he had been so 
long expecting, which was to bring 
him his happiness. And now, if he 
had any feeling respecting it, it was 
dread least it might contain that 
which he had so long hoped for. 





He looked at it, and at the familiar 
things in the room of ten feet square ; 
and his heart grew heavy with a 
weight which he scarcely under- 
stood. His thoughts were astrange 
confusion of that walk in the cop- 
pice with its sequel, and he was 
dizzy, as @ man will be whose eyes 
have not been closed the long night 
through; but open with a burning, 
weary stare, at something which has 
no real existence. He drew the 
letter to him and opened it. He 
read that he must be content to wait 
still longer for his living, and an ex- 
clamation of relief and thankfulness 
passed his lips. If Margaret had 
lived, how would he have borne the 
disappointment of that sentence ? 

And here ended his first and last 
romance. Yet not so, for the sha- 
dow of the golden vision will fall 
along his way for ever, and tinge his 
life with a ‘sadness that is scarcely 
akin to pain.’ For him, Margaret’s 
voice once heard, shall not cease to 
speak, and it will give to his own a 
graver tenderness, and a deeper pity 
as he looks into the faces of strug- 
gling men and weary women, for 
whom, perhaps, there was once a 
dream as bright, and a waking as 
sorrowful as hisown: and for whom 
there remains a battle still harder 
than his, as he walks the world 
alone, yet not alone; with the sha- 
dow of the past behind him, and 
beside him, and beyond him, even 
to the end. 














HE coffee-room of a hotel at 
(let us say) some fashionable 
watering-place is like that well- 
known menagerie which whilom 
was exhibited first I believe at the 
‘Elephant and Castle,’ and afterwards 
in front of the National Gallery, con- 
taining cats, bats, owls, hawks, mice, 
and monkeys, with many other ani- 
mals equally opposed in instincts 


and dispositions; yet one attractive . 


influence kept them in order and 
amiability—the necessity for eating 
and a liberal supply of the where- 
withal. Such is the cause, too, which 
accounts for the sociable manner in 
which the various bipeds, now ex- 
hibiting their prowess in the break- 
fast line, eat, chat, and enjoy them- 
selves; and it may be worth while 
to anatomize one or two specimens 
more minutely. 

Sitting at the next table to mine 
is a well-dressed, important-looking 
individual, evidently well to do in 
the world; but there is something 
so hard, and if I may use the term, 
so shadowless about him, that I 
would rather not hob-nob with him 
even over a bottle of Chambertin. 
At school he sold his cake for 
marbles, played at knuckle-down 
and taw with skill, saved up his 
weekly sixpence instead of spending 
it in apples and toffy, lent out cop- 
pers at interest, and returned home 
at the holidays richer than when he 
went to Blenheim House, Brompton. 
Heis now a man of facts and figures, 
who floors you with Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and the Scotch economists. 
The reserve in his manner is part of 
his stock in trade, and is assumed to 
impress you with his importance; 
while the air with which he puts 
you to rights on all matters statistical 
and financial makes you quail before 
his superior knowledge. 

If there is anything he abhors it 
is a bon-mot; and he could no more 
exist in the ether of imagination and 
fancy than could an aeronaut in an 
atmosphere ten miles high. A play- 
fulness of manner he regards as an 
attempt to draw him out of the 
dignity of his thoughts wherein he 
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assumes to sit like Zeus amongst 
the clouds. He is full of some mys- 
terious hints and inuendoes as to 
some great political secret he bears 
locked up in the condemned cells of 
his mind, which would, if divulged, 
hang the first minister of the crown 
and revolutionize Europe. If, in 
the innocence of your heart, you 
believe in such a secret, and attempt 
to become the CEdipus in the matter, 
he increases his air of lofty su- 
periority, and changes the subject in 
a manner so brusque, that you fancy 
you have mortally offended him. 
He darkly hints that there is an 
article about to appear in the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ from his pen, and that the 
usual honorarium for such con- 
tributions will in his case be trebled. 
Now, be it known, that he never in 
his life wrote a leader more am- 
bitious than one or two for the 
‘Thanet Thunderer,’ which the 
obliging editor of that journal in- 
serted upon the understanding that 
a hundred copies or so would be 
taken by the writer. Nevertheless, 
his habit of reticence, his airs of 
superiority, his bank-parlour looking 
head, bald, shining, and sloping, but 
especially a pamphlet upon the cur- 
rency, which, by the aid of scissors, 
paste, and blue books he compiled, 
procured him a good berth, and he 
is now a government employé, with 
a salary of 1,200/. per annum. Steady, 
never-ceasing pretensions, and the 
development of one faculty of the 
mind, even though to the detriment 
of the others, will often be a better 
introduction in life than far other 
nobler attributes, if versatile and 
totally dissimilar. 

As an example of this, we have 
only to glance at that weatherbeaten 
old man, leaning with his elbow on 
the back of his chair, watching the 
spars of a vessel which are just visi- 
ble in the offing. He is the captain 
of that ship, and has just returned 
from taking deep-sea soundings in 
the South Pacific, charting the 
coral reefs, and otherwise serving 
the Government. The Admiralty 
feeds him with compliments, and 
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quotes him as an authority upon all 
those scientific subjects to which he 
has devoted his life, but at the same 
time promotes the younger sons of 
noblemen over his head, although 
for more than thirty years he has 
been separated, except at long and 
uncertain intervals, from kith and 
kin, gauging the valleys of the deep, 
and adding largely to the treasury 
of human knowledge. And where- 
fore this neglect? Simply because 
he has the sensibilities of a gentle- 
man, and is not backed by political 
interest, and is a retiring, high- 
spirited old man, disdaining to 
truckle to any one, or to appeal ad 
misericordiam at any human tri- 
bunal; for the soul which has so 
often been face to face with Nature 
in her most solemn moods, is armed 
with an honest pride—the strength 
of which few can guess — which 
braces it against neglect, and im- 
to it an unflinching fortitude to 
, to forbear, and to suffer. ‘ Any 
merits I may possess are known and 
recorded, and if upon these grounds 
I receive no tangible recognition of 
my long services, then I will again 
go to sea, and lock up all complaints 
in my heart.’ Such is the reflection 
of the veteran commander. But the 
commissioner—he holds his appoint- 
ment from the Board of Tape— 
argues thus: ‘I am not a man of 
learning, but will assume a love of 
it; and having a good memory, I 
will assail people’s opinion with 
facts and figures, which at the 
moment presents some difficulty in 
answering, for even cleverer people 
than I seldom have dates at their 
fingers’ ends. This will speedily 
procure me a reputation amongst a 
certain set, whose good opinion is of 
the utmost value. I will fawn, 
feign, and flatter in the proper 
quarter, and I will be especially 
civil to my wife’s brother, who, pos- 
sesses some considerable parlia- 
mentary influence; I will ask over 
and over again, undeterred by false 
delicacy or sentiment, for a par- 
ticular berth far more lucrative than 
the one I at present hold, and I shall 
ultimately succeed in obtaining it.’ 
The one man will, in all proba- 
bility, shape his course for some 
‘ ultimate dim Thule,’ and will per- 





haps, stat. fifty-two, be speared by 
the Feejee Islanders; while the 
other will lay down his ’42 port, 
harden his heart towards God and 
man, drink Vichy water for gout, 
and die in his comfortable home, 
with a wife and family around him, 
wtat. seventy-eight. But of the 
heaven which during our lives 
dwells in the souls of all of us, 
which of those two men had the 
larger share ? 

How dissimilar in every respect 
from the commissioner—differing as 
much as pinchbeck from gold—is 
my good friend Damon, who is 

ing some newspaper at the 
other end of the room, probabiy 
wincing at the literal errors (which 
the printers’ devils will make) in 
one of his own admirable leading 
articles in, let us say, the ‘ Morning 
Budget.’ He, too, has a business- 
like head, with a slight paucity of 


cilia-covering on the crown; but, for- 


tunately, Ais baldness is all outside. 
He is one of the soundest political 
thinkers of the day, and loves con- 
temporary history and social eco- 
nomy with a devotion worthy of the 
subjects ; but with all his erudition 
and memory, he cracks a joke as if 
it were a sweet nut, tells a humo- 
rous story better than most men, 
and enjoys with an immensity of 
p nature my pertinacity in in- 
sisting that he once left Strasbourg 
in disgust, because he was unable 
to obtain sound political informa- 
tion out of the chambermaids. Un- 
like the other pretentious individual, 
he hates ee of all kinds, and 
rather hides his light than burns it 
with the bull’s-eye of egotism and 
conceit. He knows full well, the 
more our intellectual vision is ex- 
tended by research, study, and 
thought, the more capable we are of 
perceiving the vast regions, which 
as yet we may not hope to pene- 
trate, stretching far away into the 
illimitable, aud holds that the most 
sublime speech of modern times is 
that ever to be quoted one of New- 
ton, when he said, in answer to some 
flattering remark, that he was only 
picking up pebbles on the shore of 
the great ocean of truth. 

Next to the commissioner, at a 
table covered with the débris of a 
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very substantial repast, laughing 
with a companion, is a young, hand- 
some, dare-devil fellow, radiant with 
health and insolent with happiness. 
His friend is a lanky, pale-faced 
young gentleman, with a small waist, 
a long, pointed nose, and hands like 
the paws of a greyhound, the pretty 
filbert nails of which he is for ever 
trimming. The contrast which he 
presents to his robust companion is 
increased by the fact that he looks 
as grave and sententious as the 
celebrated canine Rhadamanthus in 
Landseer’s picture. He eats his 
ham and eggs as if he were a 
mourner at their burial in his hy- 
pergastric crypt, and perpetrates a 
pun or tells a funny anecdote in so 
sad and lugubrious a manner, that 
those who watch his countenance 
without hearing his remarks fancy 
he is describing some awful event. 
He never by any chance laughs or 
even smiles, but the quiet, clever 
manner in which he draws out his 
more volatile companion, suggests a 
very large share of mischief and 
humour. There is a story going the 
round of the hotel to the effect that 
all the ladies’ boots, which had been 
placed at their bedroom doors, were 
found in the morning each contain- 
ing a bouquet of flowers ; and it was 
observed that the smallest and 
prettiest boots contained the choicest 
sprigs. I should make a shrewd 
guess that the perpetrator thereof 
was my ruddy young friend, and 
the joke is about the only practical 
joke I could forgive, for there was a 
something not inelegant in the offer- 
ing, and just a sufficient amount of 
impudence in the act to give it its 
salt. The near neighbourhood of 
two such specimens of the genus 
homo was certainly most unfortu- 
nate for the commissioner; and as 
there was no table disengaged to 
which he could adjourn, he was 
obliged to bear the disagreeable 
contiguity with what grace he could 
spare. Already there existed be- 
tween these three that sort of an- 
tagonism which habitués of the same 
coffee-room often experience, even 
when entire strangers to each other. 
At first the young gentleman tried 
to get a ‘rise’ out of the man of 
figures by making execrable puns 
VOL. I.—NO. V. 
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(such as declaring that the bouquets 
in the ladies’ boots were an offering 
to their understandings), and letting 
them off, cracker-like, at his recon- 
dite head. 

From the respect due to my 
reader, I should be extremely sorry 
to give him more than the above 
specimen of the manner in which 
the two friends twisted and turned 
the English language into tropes 
and figures which might ‘ rile’ their 
adversary ; but it was all of no use, 
and for this excellent reason, a pun 
to the commissioner was no pun at 
all; for only seeing one meaning, 
and being intensely literal, they were 
like epigrams with the point omitted, 
and fell at his feet as harmless as 
puff-darts on the hide of a rhino- 
ceros. While on this subject, I 
must say that a pun, unless it falls 
into its place naturally, or shoots 
like a bright crystal spontaneously 
from the subject, ought by all honest 
men to be regarded as a sort of 
skeleton key by which the burglar 
enters the arcanum of intelligence 
to corrupt, to steal, and to destroy. 
Johnson’s well-known dictum, that 
a punster would pick a pocket, is 
perhaps the best alliterative thing 
ever said upon the subject; but 
Johnson himself punned, and very 
badly too. He could always find 
praise for puns in the dead lan- 
guages, possibly to show his know- 
ledge of them—such as his allusions 
to Burke’s classical bon-mot upon 
Wilkes’ being carried on the shoul- 
ders of the mob :— 


*‘—— numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.’ 


Athenzeus describes a certain Pom- 
peianus as a ‘ word-catcher,’ but 
word-twister would be more to the 
purpose, though certainly you must 
first catch your word. A good or 
bad pun rising from the sparkle of 
conversation is one thing, but the 
attempt to found what I suppose 
would be by them called a Punic 
school, whereof punsters are the 
high-priests and masters, is a pecu- 
liar feature in English literature, to 
say the least of it. In the first 
place, nothing is so easy as a play 
upon words, for the English lan- 
guage, owing to its derivatives com- 
2D 
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ing from so many sources, teems 
with syllables of a similar sound 
with dissimilar meanings. Besides 
which, the generality of punning is 
an-impertinence. It is very often 
an attempt on the part of Ignorance, 
ill at ease with himself and with 
others, to change the current of 
conversation from a subject about 
which he knows nothing into a 
channel narrow and shallow, wherein 
he is at home. I have known the 
authors of broad, and even coarse, 
burlesques term themselves littéra- 
teurs, and have seen them offended 
if, at some feast of letters, they 
have been provided with third-rate 
places. The truth is, they mistake 
the light of wordy fireworks for the 
steady light of constructive ability, 
and atsome modern gathering of Deip- 
nosophists would place a Macaulay 
or Prescott at the side-table and 
elect to the chair the author of the 
last successful extravaganza. Fairy 
pieces, produced by a union of 
elegant fancy, wit, music, and some- 
thing very nearly akin to lyric 
poetry, are welcome to every one; 
and even burlesques, founded upon 
ballets, nursery tales, or melodrames 
are admissible; but I cannot help 
believing that turning the higher 
order of dramas into doggrel and 
puns is a degrading use of our pens 
and of our time. I would symbolize 
the authors of such travesties as 
half-witted fellows following in the 
wake of true genius, with a cracked 
lantern in their hands, making gri- 
maces, imitating any peculiarities in 
his gait, and throwing stones at him. 
* Horrid propensity, making all sense a lie ; 
Punsters and pickpockets are of a clan : 
Thus Johnson the burly, called Johnson the 
surly, 

A thief; for he punn’d, did that terrible man.’ 

*Oh, a rascally pun 

Is the natural son 

Of a bad sort of fun, 

Who presumeth to sit 

At the table with wit— 

A double-edged tool, 

Most used by a fool— 

A double pretence 

To humour and sense ; 

Hut sense it divides, 

And humour it hides.’ 


*Send him to Jericho, whether he will or no; 
Give him a whipping as rogue or a rake ; 

Cast round him manacles, and let the man he calls 
Bind him with—oh, there's a pun by mistake |’ 





Certainly the vagaries of fortune 
ave endless. We have just called 
the reader’s attention to a man who 
considers it infra dig. to indulge in 
anything that approaches a laugh, 
and sitting in the same room with 
him is an individual who owes all 
his success in life to nature having 
placed a permanent smile upon his 
face. At school, it is true, he got 
many a licking from the belief of 
the masters that he was laughing at 
them; but by degrees they dis- 
covered that the poor fellow was 
affected by a chronic simper. When 
thrashed, he smiled; when he was 
sent to the bottom of the class he 
smiled ; when he had a tooth drawn 
he smiled so sweetly that the dentist 
pulled out four; when he was en- 
gaged in a pitched battle with some 
other boy he still smiled, than which 
nothing could be more provoking, 
and involved him in an additional 
drubbing after he had cried ‘ pax.’ 
‘Tll pax you, you young dog,’ 
cries big bully, and at him again. 
When he went home for the holi- 
days, his respected mother died, and 
he smiled so pleasantly at her funeral 
that even the undertakers wer 
scandalized. When, at length, he 
entered the world on his own ac- 
count, fortune returned his smile. 
His father made him a grocer, and 
his simper got him a plum. The 
maid-servants flocked to his shop, he 
was ‘such a good-tempered young 
man, always a smile and a kind word 
for everybody ;’ and so his first suc- 
cess in life began. After being in 
the grocery line for some time, he 
took out a licence, and, by an easy 
transition of trades, he became a 
wine merchant; and the smile with 
which he poured you out a glass of 
sherry insured his success in this 
venture also. In due course, he 
asked a young lady to marry him, 
and though she refused at first, he 
smiled so blandly that she afterwards 
recanted, and became the wife of his 
bosom, and of his smile, Having 
made a little money, he purchased 
houses, and smiled tenants into 
them, and enlarged his capital, and 
employed the best chemists, who 
worked in vineyards in the City, to 
produce wines with the captivating 
titles of ‘a fine fruity wine,’ ‘a silky 
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ditto,’ ‘an elegant example of the 
vintage 42,’ ‘a rough and ready 
wine,’ et hoc genus omne, all of which 
the said chemist or chemists pro- 
duced. 

There sits our friend, smiling at 
the remains of his breakfast, at the 
waiter when he passes, at his own 
boots, and at everybody and at 
everything. He has retired from 
business some years, and comes to 
the sea-side every season to simper 
with the same identical look with 
which he was born, and which, like 
the light of the vestal virgins, is 
never to be extinguished. I suppose 
the risible muscles, having become 
rigid, they would have to be cut, 
like a horse for string-halt, before 
that indelible grin could ever be 
eradicated. 

Near this curious individual, his 
breakfast-table covered with a hete- 
rogeneous mélange of edibles, is a 
wealthy, fashionable, titled roué, 
who looks as if he had been lately 
exhumed, owing to his unhealthy 
and cadaverous appearance. He has 
so thoroughly exhausted mind and 
body by dissipation that gluttony is 
the only vigorous vice he has been 
able to retain for the solace of his 
premature old age. Depraved, heart- 
less, and licentious, he is, neverthe- 
less,a man of many accomplishments, 
and is well versed in the current 
literature of Europe, which he reads 
in several of its languages. He is 
an excellent classic, too; and had he 
lived in the days of Nero would 
most likely have been a rival and 
successor to Petronius Arbiter; only 
had he written his autobiography 
in Greek, I do not believe even the 
‘spirited publisher’ of our day 
(whose idea of ‘ standard’ literature 
has led to the transfusion of so many 
peculiar classics into the vernacular) 
would have found a translator cou- 
rageous enough to meddle with the 
offal. He would be witty and amus- 
ing if not shamelessly indelicate, and 
his habit of swearing at the servants, 
while giving the most ordinary 
orders, is an outrage upon the whole 


room. He turns all the i’s and e’s of 


his expletives into a’s, or double a’s, 
80 there is quite a breadth and rich- 
ness about his absolute style and 
imperative commands. 
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Yet this man—certainly the most 
loathsome specimen of a human 
wreck I ever knew; and if I dared 
to hint at the depth of his vices and 
excesses the reader would agree with 
me—with sufficient luminosity about 
him to suggest the sparkle that 
often accompanies rottenness—this 
man is the centre of a certain clique 
of well-born gentlemen, and amongst 
them he is regarded as the leader of 
ton, and an authority upon most 
matters of taste. Possibly this arises 
from the fact of his being not only a 
gourmand, but a consummate gour- 
met; and if you pride yourself upon 
the dinner you have ordered, and 
ask his opinion of the menu, you 
will soon find how profoundly igno- 
rant you are as a gastronomic pur- 
veyor. He is not only thoroughly 
acquainted with every récherché dish 
that continental artists have pro- 
duced, but in most cases he can tell 
you how to make them; though there 
are some he declares so exceedingly 
delicate that they are not producible 
in our smoky climate, and, like car- 
mine, lose a portion of their beauty 
if not prepared in a rarefied and pure 
air. He has an intimate knowledge 
of feasting amongst the ancients, and 
would learnedly criticise the pure dis- 
tinctions between the Athenian, Lace- 
dzmonian, Cretan, Persian, Egyptian, 
and Thracian banquets, and delights 
in descanting upon the various pro- 
perties of the Erbulian, the Formian, 
the Lesbian, the Mamertian, the 
Sabine, the Marcotic, and a hundred 
different sorts of drinks amongst the 
heathens; while especially he would 
discuss the difference between the 
Falernian, fit for men, and the ‘Oper- 
nian Falernian,’ fit for gods. If you 
gave him caviare, he would exclaim, 
‘This is fine caviare, the nearest 
approach to the “garum péperafum,” 
which Pliny calls “an exquisite 
liquor,” and Seneca precious “ sa- 
nies.”’ At the club he would tell 
you which especial oyster-bed those 
gentle bivalves came from, and would 
quote the Roman tyrant, as knowing 
by his exquisite taste whether the 
dainties were bred at Circei or in 
the beds of Rutupie. He always 
travels with his own cook, and his 
mornings are spent in holding a 
cabinet council with his cuisinier as 
2D 2 
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to some plat requiring the genius of 
invention and the skill of practical 
art. There is, however, one gold 
thread running through the dark 
texture of this man’s nature, one 
bright spot in his shameless life, 
which, like the vital principle in the 
grain of Egyptian wheat that has 
lain buried for a thousand years, 
may keep, in the dim future, that 
dark soul from utterly perishing— 
he has loved fondly, devotedly, and 
he is faithful to memory. In his 
chambers in Piccadilly—where many 
an orgie, rivalling the days of 
Domitian, had been enacted—is the 
model of a beautiful hand; but the 
glass case which covers it is opaque ; 
and there hangs a picture against 
his wall of a woman lovely as Venus; 
buta green curtain conceals it, which 
is never withdrawn. 

It is pleasant to turn from this 
Trimalchio, who is finishing his 
brealfast off snipes’ kidneys and dry 
curagoa, to that very strange-looking 
individual, whom one would pro- 
nounce to be a dapper groom ina 
good place. He is exactly like the 
pictures of Mr. Punch, and the 
stoop in his shoulders has been ac- 
quired by a peculiar habit of con- 
stantly regarding the Roman outline 
of his nose with a glance at once 
expressive of tenderness and respect. 
Every portion of his personal appear- 
ance cries ‘stables,’ and upon making 
his acquaintance you find he is a 
sort of —— racing calendar, 
for he knows the name of every 
horse that has been a winner at the 
principal races for the last twenty 
years. The buttons of his waistcoat 
are gold horseshoes. The pin in 
his cravat is a highly-chased horse’s 
head. The ring on his finger is 
made from the hair of the tail of a 
favourite filly. He carries a heavy 
riding-whip in his hand, and his 
trousers are strapped tight down, as 
if he were ready at any minute for a 
cross-country ride or a brush with 
the harriers. When he opens his 
mouth there is no longer any doubt 
as to the high standing of his pro- 
fession. ‘Bet you six to two he is 
broken kneed.’ ‘By Jove! What 


a clipper Bucephalus is, but I have 
some doubts about his rider.’ 


‘ Bet 
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you even the cob don’t fetch thirty 
pounds at Tattersall’s.’ ‘Done in 
ponies.’ Such were the fragments 
of conversation going on between 
him and his friends, while every now 
and then he would whip out of his 
breast-pocket a little memorandum- 
book and inscribe therein certain 
hieroglyphics, which would most 
likely be translated into losses or 
gains of many thousands the next 
Derby Day. In no country in the 
world except England could such a 
character be found. 

The same peculiarity of mind 
which has made that individual a 
gentleman jockey, but resulting in 
far different effects, has moulded 
that fresh-coloured, hale old man, 
standing with his back to the fire, 
into a devotee at the shrine of nature, 
and he is what is termed a naturalist. 
His life has been spent in watching 
the habits of animals lowly in the 
scale of existence, and he has thus 
acquired, perhaps, the most truly 
valuable gift to man—the faculty 
and habit of loving—loving in its 
extended meaning—the minima and 
maxima; and his ear, accustomed to 
the inner whisperings of nature, 
knows where to find many a magic 
melody hidden from others. He 
turns his research and knowledge 
into serviceable channels, too, for he 
has established evening classes for 
the ‘poor at the Institute at B . 
and gives them a popular idea of 
the workings of nature, illustrating 
his meaning by amusing and curious 
facts. I remember, at one of his 
lectures to a very humble auditory, 
when explaining the uses and ulti- 
mate ends of geology, a burly fellow 
started up and exclaimed :— 

‘Well, I am darned if I think 
breaking up stones on the highway 
a lively sort of fun any how.’ 

To which the veteran lecturer re- 
plied— 

‘ Yes, my friend, you would if you- 
remember that these same stones 
contain the alphabet of creation.’ 

Whether the interlocutor under- 
stood this I cannot say, but the 
earnest tone with which it was 
uttered brought conviction, and there 
was a hearty burst of ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
amongst the ‘ roughs’ generally. 
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N the 1st of May, eleven years 

ago, our eyes beheld a vast and 
novel building, which had been sud- 
denly erected in one of our parks. 
This magnificent structure was used 
for the. exhibition of works of art 
from all parts of the world. It was 
inside that glass house that thou- 
sands of English country folks for 
the first time beheld a real live 
Chinese, or rubbed shoulders in one 
day with men from the extreme 
quarters of the globe. 

One of the principal advantages 
which it was expected would result 
from this assemblage of nations was, 
that war, in every sense, would be 
done away with, and that there 
would simply be in the future a 
rivalry in works of art and peace. 

So thoroughly were a large majo- 
rity of even thinking Bey im- 
pressed with this belief, that soldiers 
were almost looked upon as an 
unnecessary incumbrafce and ex- 
pense, whom it was scarcely worth 
while to feed, clothe, and pay, 
merely for the purpose of showing 
them to foreign visitors, whose own 
good sense would teach them the 
absurdity of ever going to war. 

England was not a military nation ; 
she ought not to maintain a large 
standing army; and hence cultiva- 
tion of art and maintenance of peace 
must be her real mission. 

Since that period we have 1 
through a war at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Persia, the Crimea, India, 
China; and lately we were on the 
verge of a contest with America. 
For more than forty years we have 
had no such severe and bloody com- 
bats as those which lately occurred 
in the Crimea and India. 

At the present time the greatest 
attention is being given to military 
matters. We have a large volunteer 
force; and hundreds of minds are 
entirely devoted to improving wea- 
pons which are solely intended for 
the destruction of human life. Even 
the fair daughters of Eve now look 
with a smile on the pretty neat- 
looking cannon used by the artillery, 
and seem to approve of it, and ad- 
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mire it, as though this same death- 
dealing instrument were not in- 
tended to rend limbs from bodies, 
and to cause wives to be without 
husbands, children without fathers, 
and maidens without lovers. 

Men, too, whose appearance is 
peaceful, are wrangling amongst 
themselves, and contending jealously 
as to who is the fortunate man who 
has invented the instrument which 
is the most rapidly to destroy life. 
And these conditions are perfected 
only eleven years after that Great 
Exhibition which was to be the 
inauguration of peace to all na- 
tions. 

The whole nation is aware that 
quite lately both honour and wealth 
have been conferred upon one indi- 
vidual who is sup 1 to have 
invented a weapon more deadly 
in its effects than any of its prede- 
cessors; and so much secrecy was 
at first maintained in connection 
with the construction, form, and 
peculiarities of this weapon, that 
public curiosity became much ex- 
cited, and the smallest scrap of 
information was eagerly grasped at. 
Now, however, when the gun can 
be seen wherever there is an artil- 
lery-mounted battery; when, also, 
visitors are admitted to view the 
various processes of construction ; 
and when, in public meetings and 
public papers, the merits and de- 
merits of the Armstrong gun are 
freely discussed, curiosity is in a 
measure done away with. Yet there 
still remains considerable interest 
amongst all classes to know all that 
can be known about this weapon, 
which is to gain or lose us our 
future supremacy in war; for upon 
the merits or defects of this gun 
will the success or failure of our 
future combats most certainly de- 
pend. 

Before the introduction into the 
service of the Armstrong guns, the 
cannon used, both by the artillery 
and the navy, were ‘smooth bore,’ 
and muzzle loading. That is to say, 
the interior of the gun was. circular, 
and like a common iron tuke. The 
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shot to be fired from this was placed 
in the muzzle of the gun, and was 
pushed by a rammer down to the 
lower part of the bore, the powder, 
of course, having been rammed 
down previously. To enable the 
iron ball to be pressed down the 
bore of the gun it was necessary that 
the former should be rather smaller 
than the latter. This necessity was 
a great defect in the gun, for two 
reasons :— First, because some of the 
gas generated by the explosion of 
the gunpowder must escape through 
the space left between the ball and 
the interior of the bore; and hence 
a certain amount of impelling force 
would necessarily be lost: and, 
secondly, the direction of the ball 
itself was very uncertain, because its 
striking either on the upper or lower 
part of the bore just before leaving 
the gun would produce a consider- 
able variation in its direction, espe- 
cially at long distances. Hence, 
although some of the old smooth- 
bore guns could drive a shot far 
beyond a mile, still there was a 
very remote chance of hitting a 
small object at such a distance. 

In addition to the gun (properly 
so called) there was another kind of 
cannon used in the service called a 
howitzer. The -howitzer was a gun 
with a very large bore, and intended 
to throw hollow shot, which, when 
filled with powder, are termed shells. 
It was discharged by means of a 
small quantity of powder compared 
to that constituting a charge for a 
common gun. One of the great 
advantages of this weapon was, that 
it would cause a hollow shot to hop 
along the ground in a kind of ‘ duck 
and drake’ style, whilst the shell 
was made to burst at the right mo- 
ment by means of a fuse. 

Both the gun and howitzer were 
of various dimensions, the smallest 
gun being a three-pounder, whilst 
the largest was a sixty-eight. In 
the more modern description of 
smooth - bore guns, the breech or 
rear of the gun was made consider- 
ably thicker and stronger than the 
muzzle. This alteration enabled 
the guns to stand a much heavier 
charge of powder, and hence a 
longer range was obtained ; but with 
this exception, and a few alterations 





in the minor details, the gun used 
by the services in 1851 Was essen- 
tially the same in principle as that 
used in 1651. 

It had long been known that the 
accuracy and length of range of 
small arms could be much increased 
by adopting the rifling principle. 
This was to do away, in a great 
measure, with the difference-in size 
between the bullet and the bore of 
the gun, ahd to have grooves twist- 
ing in the latter, and a belt on the 
former, so as to insure the bullets 
having a twisting motion after they 
left the barrel. When, however, 
this principle was endeavoured to 
be applied to large guns, it was 
found to fail; for there was the 
difficulty of forcing the large shot 
down the bore of the piece. The 
expense of a large lead projectile 
was also very great; and the weight 
of the ball being so much more than 
that of the iron projectile, the shock 
to the gun on discharge was also 
greater; and hence guns, as then 
constructed, were found to burst. 
Repeated failures, and the expense 
attending experiments, at length 
deterred all but a few individuals 
from continuing their endeavours to 
produce an efficient rifled cannon. 

Amongst the first which were ex- 
perimented upon in England were 
two rifled breech-loading guns, in- 
vented by foreigners. So much 
difficulty having been found in 
attempting to force a ball down the 
bore of a rifled cannon, it was sug- 
gested to adopt the earliest method 
of loading the gun, viz., at the rear, 
and then, by some mechanical ar- 
rangement, to render the breech of 
the gun (in which the powder and 
ball had been placed) able to with- 
stand the shock of the discharge. 

The two rifled guns experimented 
upon in 1850 at Shoeburyness were 
—one the invention of Major Cavilli, 
a Sardinian artillery officer, and the 
other that of a Swedish nobleman, 
named Wahrendorff. Both these 
guns were of iron, breech-loading, 
and two-grooved. The Cavilli gun 
burst after a few rounds had been 
fired ; but the other stood repeated 
discharges. No great advantage, 
either in range or accuracy, was 
however obtained, unless the shot 




















was fired when the gun was consi- 
derably elevated. 

Mr. Lancaster then proposed an 
original method of rifling. This 
was to do away with grooves, and to 
have the bore of the gun of an 
elliptical form, and so constructed 
that the ellipse should turn round 
in the barrel. The shot for this 
gun was also elliptical at its base, 
but in form somewhat like a pear. 
The rotary motion was then given 
to the shot by means of its turning 
round as it passed out of the bore of 
the gun. 

A host of other competitors were 
now in the field, amongst whom 
were Messrs. Jeffry, Britten, Whit- 
worth, Haddon, and Armstrong ; 
and later, Commander Scott, R.N., 
and Mr. Thomas. 

Various systems were proposed by 
each of these gentlemen, and which 
may be described under the four 
following heads :— 

ist. The concentric. 

and. The centreing against the 
bore. 

3rd. The expansion. 

4th. The compression. 

The first system mentioned—viz., 
the concentric—is that propesed by 
Commander Scott, and consists of 
three grooves, which have a peculiar 
curve on the shoulders, so as to form 
three rails upon which the shot may 
glide out without strain. One of 
the advantages of this system is, 
that the centre of the shot will 
always remain in the centre of the 
bore; and iron shot are fired from 
iron guns. 

The second method—viz., the 
centreing against the bore—is that 
proposed by Mr. Lancaster, and 
which has already been described. 

The expansion system is some- 
what similar to that which is adopted 
in the Minie bullet—that is, a ball 
which, in its ordinary condition, 
would pass easily up or down the 
bore of a gun, has at the lower part 
a sort of cup, which expands when 
the force of the powder acts upon it, 
and henee fits tightly into the bore 
and grooves of the gun. The greatest 
range that has yet been obtained 
with any gun was with one which 
threw a projectile constructed on 
this principle—Mr. Thomas having 
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with his gun, constructed by the 
Mersey Company, thrown a shot 
weighing 175 lbs. a distance of 
more than twelve hundred yards 
beyond five miles. 

The Whitworth cannon isa breech 
loader, and rifled, the three-pounder 
having, when completed, a hexagonal 
bore. The pitch of the rifling is 
equal to one turn in five feet. The 
projectile exactly fits the bore of the 
piece, and has, on the greater por- 
tion of its length, spiral hexagonal 
faces. It is about three and a half 
diameters in length—that is, it is 
three and a half times as long as it 
is broad. Although loaded at the 
breech, the Whitworth cannon may 
also be loaded at the muzzle, be- 
cause the shot is not larger than the 
bore of the gun. Some of these 
cannon have been fired two thousand 
times, and were afterwards found to 
be in good order. 

The range is quite equal to that of 
the Armstrong, and the accuracy 
not less so. 

Compression is the system adopted 
by Sir W. Armstrong—that is, the 
shot is compressed in its passage 
through the bore of the gun: hence 
at first the shot is slighter more in 
diameter than is the bore. The 
method of rifling is that termed the 
fine-grooved, there being a very 
large number of grooves in the 
interior of the gun, seventy-six being 
used in the 1oo-pounder. The 
shape of these grooves is as repre- 
sented in the following diagram :— 





The Armstrong gun is a breech- 
loader, the method adopted being as 
follows:—The tube can be seen 
through from end to end until the 
‘ breech’ or ‘ vent-piece’ is dropped 
into its position. This vent-piece 
contains the vent, and is pressed 
firmly into its place by means of a 
powerful hollow screw. This screw, 
upon being jammed home by the aid 
of a lever handle, causes the vent- 
piece to effectually close the bore of 
the gun. The charge ¢@f powder, 
and the shot or shell, are inserted 
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through the breech screw, and placed 

in their proper position; the vent- 
= is then inserted, and pressed 
ome. 

In consequence of the shot being 
rather larger than the bore, the gun 
cannot be loaded at the muzzle. 

The Armstrong gun is a ‘ built- 
up’ gun, as it is termed; that is, it 
is formed of several pieces which are 
firmly fastened together. The rear 
part of the gun, termed the breech- 
piece, is made of cast steel, whilst 
the remaining portions are formed 
by spirals of wrought iron. These 
various parts are united so as to 
form a barrel, a steam hammer and 
a powerful ‘ press’ being the agents 
employed. 

When the various portions of the 
Armstrong gun are joined together, 
it is bored, rifled, and browned, 
there being upwards of twenty-five 
processes to be gone through before 
the weapon is completely finished. 

One of the most interesting pro- 
cesses connected with the manufac- 
ture of the gun, is that termed the 
* shrinking ;’ that is, one of the coils 
of wrought iron is shrunk over ano- 
ther. To accomplish this, the larger 
coil is bored to the correct size, and 
is then heated, either by means of a 
fire built up inside it, or in a furnace. 
When sufficiently heated, it is raised 
until immediately over the coil 
round which it is to be shrunk, and 
which is fixed in an upright position 
for this operation. The large red- 
hot coil is slowly lowered and dropped 
over the smaller, which is then played 
upon by a jet of water to prevent it 
from expanding. 

When the larger coil is heated, it 

ses over the other very easily, 
ut as it cools it contracts, ‘ shrinks,’ 
and fits tightly on to the inner coil. 

The Armstrong factory at Wool- 
wich is a large, long building, near 
which are several smaller rooms 
where the machinery employed is at 
work. On first entering the es- 
tablishment, a number of large, long 
masses of metal may be seen, each 
of which is slowly rotating on its 
axis. These are Armstrong guns of 
various sizes, the exterior of which 
is being scraped and rounded by 
means of the hardest steel points 
and instruments. It appears as 








though the guns were actually part 
of the machinery and of no weight, 
so easily do they turn ; yet several of 
them are many tons in weight. In 
another part of the establishment 
men are at work with files and 
scrapers, finishing off that which 
the machine has left incomplete. 

At the back of this large work- 
shop is an open shed, under which 
are several furnaces where the 
shrinking is accomplished. Here 
an unusual warmth may be felt by 
the visitor as he passes a mass of 
bluish - looking iron, which is, in 
reality, nearly red hot, and in avoid- 
ing which he may probably find 
himself unpleasantly close to a fur- 
nace, or to another mass of heated 
metal ; for these are the various coils 
cooling before proceeding further in 
their career. In a building beyond 
that last mentioned, the boring out 
of the coils and the rifling are per- 
formed. During the rifling, which 
is a very pretty operation, the gun 
itself remains fixed; whilst the in- 
strument used for boring turns 
slowly round, a stream of water 
flows through the gun immediately 
the rifling instrument comes out. 
When the gun is having its coils 
bored, it turns round the same as 
before mentioned, whilst the boring 
instrument remains fixed. 

When the gun is browned and 
polished it looks a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, and seems in its 
details as far superior to an old gun 
as a chronometer is to a Sam Slick 
clock. 

The projectile which is fired from 
this gun is elongated, and composed 
of several pieces, and is very much 
in shape like a wine bottle with the 
neck off. It is covered with a coat- 
ing of lead, which is hardened by a 
mixture with another metal. When 
finished, the shot is slightly larger 
than the bore of the gun, out of 
which it has, therefore, to force its 
way. During its passage along the 
bore of the gun, the lead coating is 
therefore forced into the grooves, 
and the shot takes the rifling. 

With the old muzzle-loaders, the 
powder was first placed in the bore 
of the gun and rammed down, after 
which the shot was inserted; but 
with the breech-loaders the shot is 
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placed in first, and the powder after- 
wards. 

Sir W. Armstrong proposed his 
breech-loading gun in the year 1854, 
and shortly after experiments were 
tried with it at Shoeburyness, all 
of which proved the gun to be su- 
ao to any that had previously 

n tried. After a few rounds had 
been fired, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the range of the gun, nearly 
a dozen shot were fired, all of which 
struck a small target at a distance 
of fifteen hundred yards, and the 
mean variation from a central line 
was less than one foot. At the same 
distance the shot were found either 
to pass entirely, or nearly, through 
a block of wood three feet in thick- 
ness. The gun was fired more than 
a thousand times, and yet received 
no important damage. 

To the uninitiated it may appear 
singular, that although the range of 
the Armstrong is so very great, still 
the velocity with which the shot 
travels is never so great as is that of 
a round ball when it first leaves the 
gun. This is in consequence of the 
weight of the shot and the small 
charge of powder used. When, 
however, each shot is about a mile 
from the muzzle of the gun, then 
the velocity of the Armstrong would 
be the greater, because it would 
scarcely have had its rate at all de- 
creased by the resistance of the air, 
whereas the round ball would have 
been retarded considerably. 

By the aid of electricity, the ve- 
locity of a cannon ball can be now 
accurately ascertained, and it is 
found to vary from about 1,000 to 
about 1,600 feet per second. 

We have now seen of what the 
Armstrong gun consists, and also 
its principle, and we will first refer 
to the advantages of this weapon, 
and then briefly consider the ob- 
jections which have been brought 
against it. 

The Armstrong gun is much 
lighter than the old field picces ; 
that is, an Aymstrong 12-pounder 
weighs much less than an old 12- 
pounder field piece, and so on; a 
rifled cannon on this principle being, 
therefore, much more easily trans- 
ported in the field. The quantity 
of ammunition required is also less, 
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and therefore a larger number of 
rounds may carried with the 
gun, a wpe the means of trans- 
port to be equal. 

There is but one projectile used, 
and thus confusion is avoided, whilst 
this one may be converted into a 
shell, or employed as grape when 
required, 

The accuracy of range is vastly 
increased as will be seen by the 
following sketches. 

If an old 18-pounder gun were 
fired at an object which was distant 
800 yards, there was just an even 
chance that the ball fell somewhere 
within a rectangle which was 92 
yards long, by 7 yards wide. (See 
Fig. 1.) But if an Armstrong 12- 
pounder were fired at the same 
range there was just an even chance 
that it fell within a rectangle only 
17 yards long by 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. (See Fig. 2.) When fired at an 
object 3,000 yards distant, the shot 
from the Armstrong would fall within 
a rectangle similar to that shown by 
Fig. 3, which, it will be seen, is 
smaller than the rectangle formed by 
an old 18-pounder at 800 yards. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point 
out, even to the most unmilitary 
reader, the immense advantage de- 
rived from this increase in accuracy, 
more particularly when the object 
to be attacked is stationary; hence 
for breaching walls and attacking 
towns, the Armstrong gun is im- 
measurably superior to the old 
weapon. 

The length of range is also greater, 
an object even at 4,000 yards 
being within striking distance of an 
Armstrong cannon; whereas an old 
gun could scarcely ‘range so far 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and the probabilities of 
hitting an object at that distance 
would be very remote. 

Here, then, we have a gun which 
seems to possess exactly those 
qualities which are requisite in a 
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national weapon. We have light- 
ness, small consumption of ammu- 
nition, great destructive power, ac- 
curacy, and length of range. Taking 
all these facts into consideration—and 
they were most severely tested before 
the gun was adopted into the service 
—we may fairly ask what more could 
be required, and what can there be 
to find fault with ? 

We will now examine the objec- 
tions which have been brought 
against the gun, and we shall then 
perceive that some people at least 
seem to think that the Armstrong 
gun is not all that is to be desired. 

In the first place, no objections 
are brought against the lightness of 
these guns, or against the small 
quantity of ammunition required 
for them. The fact of only one pro- 
jectile being requisite is a well-known 
advantage; and no attempt is made 
to deny both the length and accu- 
racy of the range. But (these little 
buts!) it is urged that on real service 
no great advantage is derived from 
this minute accuracy, because to 
obtain it the actual distance of your 
target must be known, and this can 
only be guessed. In the heat of 
action, also, it would be almost im- 
possible to get men to pay minute 
attention to the adjustment of 
verniers. To obtain such results as 
those mentioned above, it is neces- 
sary that the gun should stand on a 
firm and level platform, and then 
one or two shots would have to be 
fired, under exactly similar con- 
ditions, before the range could be 
accurately known; and in the field 
this similarity of condition would be 
impossible owing to the irregularities 
of the ground. 

Thus one of the undeniable ad- 
vantages of the Armstrong gun is 
in a measure depreciated, for it could 
only show these fully when every- 
thing was favourable—a condition 
not likely to happen on actual ser- 
Vice. ; 

Another, and a much more serious 
objection is, that it appears that the 
vent-pieces have been known to be 
blown away during practice. Such 
a disaster of course renders the gun 
for the time being, unserviceable ; 
but as a remedy for this, two vent- 
pieces are supplied to each gun, so 





that if one be blown away the other 
may be at once used. If, however, 
both should be blown away, then the 
gun is useless until a third is pro- 


cured. 

Another objection seems to be that 
in consequence of the shot having 
to be forced out through a bore 
which is of a less diameter than the 
shot, there is a tremendous strain 
upon the gun, and that a separation 
of the coils, therefore, occasionally 
happens during proof, and that the 
gun must any way be a short-lived 
one owing to its fearful wear and 
tear. 

Again, it is said that the shot 
being covered with a lead coating, 
this latter is likely to strip off, and 
thus the range of the shot is at once 
checked, its direction altered, and 
the lead fragments of the shell or 
shot would fall upon friends instead 
of enemies. Shells too, in spite of 
all precautions, will now and then 
burst inside the gun ; and should one 
do so in an Armstrong gun, the 
grooves would be so much damaged 
that the piece would be for a time 
unserviceable. 

There also seems to be a sus- 
picion that when the Armstrong 
gun is fired with great rapidity 
there will be an expansion of the 
various parts in consequence of the 
gun becoming heated, and hence 
the whole of it will not remain in 
gear. 

One or two minor faults are also 
found with this weapon. 

It could not be used for firing 
molten iron in shells, as the heat of 
the iron would cause the shell to 
expand. It could not be employed 
for ricochet fire, as the rebound of 
the shot would not be true. The 
great object too, especially in naval 
warfare, is to knock a large hole in 
a ship, and the Armstrong projec- 
tiles are not capable of doing this, 
as they are of far less diameter than 
the common round shot, the 1oo- 
pounder being only 7 inches in 
diameter, and the 40-pounder about 
4°7 inches, or a little more than the 
old 12-pounder smooth bore. For 
comparatively short ranges the tra- 
jectory of the Armstrong is not so 
flat as that of a smooth bore; that 
is, the shot travels in a more curved 
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manner. This arises from the fact 
that the shot of the Armstrong 
being heavier, and the charge of 
powder much less, its velocity at 
short ranges is less, and hence a 
greater elevation must be given to 
the gun. Thus the shot of the 
Armstrong might pass over the 
heads of a body of men, if their 
distance had been badly estimated, 
whereas, under a similar error, a 
shot from an old 32-pounder would 
strike them. 

Here is a goodly list of accusa- 
tions to bring against this widely- 
known gun. At a first glance it 
seems to possess all those qualities 
which are requisite in a national 
weapon; but when we hear all 
these charges brought against it, it 
appears really to be a most danger- 
ous, useless, and inefficient gun. 
These two conclusions are very 
much those to which various indi- 
viduals have been led, some an- 
nouncing the gun as ‘ perfect,’ others 
declaring it to be a mere ‘ Brum- 
magem.”’ Each person appears to 
have been capable of perceiving but 
one side of the question, and unwill- 
ing to acknowledge that any truth 
rested on the side of his opponent. 
An impartial inquirer, however, 
may examine the matter from both 
sides, and may probably arrive at as 
truthful a conclusion as would one 
more deeply or personally inte- 
rested. 

The advantages of the Armstrong 
gun as regards accuracy and length 
of range are undeniable. Its light- 
ness, and the comparatively small 
amount of ammunition expended 
by it, are also qualities which must 
give this weapon the preference over 
the old cannon, and so far there is 
no room for cavil or doubt. But 
now let us test the real value of the 
objections. 

First, it is urged that the great 
accuracy of the gun is of no use in 
service, because it could not always 
stand on a platform. But this argu- 
ment fails to be of any weight when 
the gun does stand on a platform, 
as would be the case in the attack 
and defence of a fortress, and also 
for coast defence; besides which, in 
the old guns there was also this 
source of error in addition to that 
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of irregularity in the flight of the 
projectile. It might with equal jus- 
tice be urged that the Enfield or 
Whitworth rifle was little better than 
old Brown Bess, because owing to 
the rifleman being excited and, 
therefore, somewhat unsteady in 
action, and also in consequence of 
the wind causing his projectile to 
diverge, an accurate weapon was no 
better than one that was untrue. 
The skill of the gunner would in a 
measure be called into play to so 
place his gun, that it shonld stand as 
firm, and as level in the field, as 
though on a platform. The dis- 
tance of the mark aimed at would 
also be very correctly known in @ 
siege, and also were the object fired 
at a ship. To judge distance ac- 
curately is one of the subjects in 
which an artillery officer should be 
a proficient, and thus the objection 
is not a serious one. 

That some vent-pieces have been 
blown away is a fact. But whether 
these accidents were entirely due to 
the defect of the gun is a very doubt- 
ful question. Ifthe breech screw is not 
tightly screwed up an accident will 
happen; but even granting that 
sometimes such a case may occur, ano- 
ther breech-piece can be substituted. 
In the old field-pieces the spunge 
and rammer, as well as a gunner’s 
arms, were sometimes blown away ; 
and this is a result which may hap- 
pen with all muzzle-loaders, so that 
the defect in the Armstrong breech- 
piece is not fatal to the gun, even if 
there really be a serious defect, 
which is not a certainty. Still it 
must be admitted that this is a 
question which demands the most 
searching investigation ; for if it be 
shown that even with every precau- 
tion a breech-piece is still lable to 
be blown away, no time should be 
lost in supplying a remedy for this 
defect in the weapon. 

That the gun from the principle 
of its construction, must be short- 
lived, is scarcely borne out by the 
fact, that at Shoeburyness an Arm- 
strong gun was fired over 1,000 
times, and was then as serviceable as 
on the first discharge. 

The statement that some of the 
lead-covered shot sometimes ‘ strip’ 
appears also to have a foundation in 
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fact; but because one or two have 
done so, the whole gun and projec- 
tile ought not, therefore, to be widely 
condemned. 

The remaining objections are 
comparatively trifling, and merely 
serve to show that although we may 
have a very wonderful weapon, the 
lightness, range, and accuracy of 
which is almost unrivalled, still we 
have not as yet an entirely perfect 
gun, and it is more than probable 
that we never shall have one without 
some defects. Wemay, however, con- 
gratulate ourselves on possessing an 
arm which is undoubtedly supe- 
rior to those which have hitherto 
gained us our battles, and we may 
fairly conclude is also better than 
any possessed by other nations. 
Yet, whilst we are thus satisfied, it 
is painful to reflect that even 
amongst the most civilized nations 
there appears but one method by 
which disputes must be finally dis- 
posed of, and this is by slaughter and 
the exertion of brute force. Indi- 
viduals have now advanced beyond 
this state of affairs, and two men 
who, having a difference of opinion, 
proceed to settle it by means of an 
appeal to fists, or, what is far worse, 
by the aid of the knife or revolver, 
are regarded by society as ruffians 
and law breakers. Yet when the 
rulers of nations dispute and fail to 
arrange their quarrels, then men 
fight by thousands, and slay by 
hundreds. Surely a singular ano- 
maly is this trial by battle. 

Whilst, however, these conditions 
exist, it becomes us to be ready to 
fight and to be so armed that we 
need fear no assailant. As long, 
however, as Englishmen remain 
true to themselves and to their 
country, and with the Enfield rifle 
for our regulars and volunteers, and 
the Armstrong gun for the artillery, 
we may be perfectly satisfied that no 
foe will be able to molest us with 
impunity, and those opposed to us 
will soon discover the merits of that 
new arm of which we have endea- 
voured to give a sketch. 

Since the adoption into the service 


of the Armstrong gun, almost an 
entire revolution has taken place in 
the conditions affecting naval com- 
bats, or those between forts and 
ships. This has been caused by the 
introduction of ships in armour. 

The experiments carried on during 
the last few years have proved that 
a ship can be so protected by iron 
plates as to render her invulnerable 
to shells, and only to be penetrated 
by the heaviest shot, which must be 
fired with the highest velocities. To 
endeavour to destroy an iron-plated 
vessel by means of an average Arm- 
strong gun, would be as futile as 
to assail a rhinoceros with a pea- 
shooter. 

The only means by which these 
iron plates can be penetrated is by 
giving to a shot an enormous velo- 
city, a quality which cannot easily 
be imparted to an Armstrong or to 
any oe elongated shot. Hence it 
appears that some other arm is now 
requisite to prevent an iron-plated 
vessel from defying all projectiles. 

The question resolves itself into 
a relative one between guns and 
plates, viz. :—Can guns be construct- 
ed of such a size and strength as to 
throw a shot heavy enough to break 
a plate, or with velocity enough to 
penetrate it? or can we go on in- 
creasing the thickness of the plates, 
and yet retain floating power for the 
ship, until we get beyond the limit 
in size to which guns can attain, 
and yet be handled by ordinary 
means ? 

The late practical experiments 
between the ‘ Merrimac’ and ‘ Moni- 
tor’ have drawn considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, although no- 
thing new has been brought to 
light thereby, or any question solved 
which had not already been so at 
Shoeburyness. Yet the facts are 
brought forward more prominently 
than hitherto, and another problem, 
therefore, remains to be solved, and 
another prize to be gained by that 
individual who shall construct a gun 
able to penetrate any iron plates with 
which a ship can be coated. 
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MONG other advantages which 

attend a residence in the ‘ Eter- 
nal City,’ may be reckoned the 
rapidity with which an agreeable 
acquaintance among our brother 
aliens is cultivated. Whether it is 
that the ‘genial current’ of the 
English soul, too often frozen in 
more northern latitudes, thaws 
under the influence of an Italian 
sky, or whether a sort of wsthetical 
‘fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind’ there, I cannot say, but this 
I know, that with a few introduc- 
tions, a proper respect for the letter 
H, and a decent studio to receive 
his patrons in, no artist need lack 
friends in Rome. 

Not that Mecenas stalks about 
now as in the Augustan—ay, and 
in the Georgian age, warping this 
and that young judgment in the 
sunshine of his lordly patronage. 
In these days our young Constables 
can paint by the light of Nature, 
and without the fear of Sir George 
Beaumont before their eyes. 

As I left young Stippler’s rooms 
the other day in a cloud of fragrant 
Latakia, I could not help contrast- 
ing the youth’s position with that 
which his father might have held 
if he had taken to canvas instead 
of the more profitable tape and 
bobbin line. There was an art of 
the last generation with its hacknied 
themes—its gods and graces—its 
servile dedications—its toadyisms— 
its conventionalities, and now we have 
the art of Young England, whose 
real patron is the public, and whose 
cnly key to fame is individual merit. 
I say, I thought of this honest 
student, rising from his pipe and 
beer, to work with unaffected, simple 
dleasure, and then remembered poor 

aydon. puzzling over Homer with 
@ lexicon, in order to paint a Greek 
head, while the duns were knocking 
at his door—and felt glad that the 
grand school, with all its pedantry 
and absurdities, had passed away, 
and that a genius need no longer 
starve in a garret because his verses 
are not decasyllabic, or his picture 
less than twelve feet square. 


ANOTHER PEEP AT ANGLO-ROMAN LIFE. 


Yes, your modern connoisseurs 
look kindly on their artistic bre- 
thren in Rome, and are glad to base 
their opinions of form and colour 
on the latest oracle from the Café 
Hellenico. Thus a deal of pleasant 
intercourse takes place between the 
tourists and nous autres; and such 
of us who are inclined to accept it, 
need never wait long for an invita- 
tion to picnics, balls, and concerts. 
Much precious time may be wasted 
(or shall I say employed?) very plea- 
santly in these amusements. An 
excursion to Tivoli or Ostia, an 
afternoon’s walk with Her in the 
Pamfili Doria Gardens, or an evening 
hop-in the Via Babuino, are all so 
many digressions from the path of 
duty which my fellow-workers will 
do well generally to avoid, but per- 
haps better occasionally to follow. 
We know the old proverb about the 
stultifying effects which all work 
and no play will have in time on 
our young friend Jack, and I think 
an art-student’s life in Rome may 
be very pleasantly divided between 
the two occupations. When a man 
takes Time by the forelock, he need 
not lose his breath in running to 
keep up with that allegorical per- 
sonage. By six o’clock on a sum- 
mer’s morning breakfast is over at 
the ‘ Hellenico,’ and half the studios 
in Rome are occupied. Our friends 
have got four hours’ start of London 
gentlemen, and, in consequence, are 
entitled to lay aside their mahl- 
sticks earlier in the afternoon. Ah, 
those beautiful April mornings in 
Rome, when a perfume of rose- 
mary hangs on the air in the gar- 
dens—when the anemones are in 
full bloom, and the orchid buds 
beginning to peep! There is snow 
still lingering on the distant hills, 
but the sun is bright and cheerful, 
and as you walk on the Pincian, 
what a noble view of the city be- 
neath, with its domes and palaces, 
its tortuous streets and purple 
shadows! Here you may see St. 
Peter's at its full height, and to the 
right the overgrown palace which 
shoulders it. The Castle of St. 
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Angelo, with its great winged statue, 
lies on the road, and from its base, 
where the Tiber rolls lazily along, 
you may trace the old river’s valley 
below the wooded heights of Monte 
Mario, far away to Soracte and the 
Apennines. 

Such is the lovely prospect which 
Messieurs Jules and Henri, stu- 
dents of the French Academy, have 
before them, when they choose to 
stroll in the gardens of the Villa 
Medici—their own residence —se- 
cured to them by the good offices of 
‘The Little Corporal.’ No wonder 
Vandyke Brown grumbles as he 
looks at the grand old palace with 
its ample accommodation, and hears 
with something like envy of the 
liberal allowance to its pension- 
naires. When has England done 
the like of this in the cause of art? 
When our Royal Academy sends one, 
the French Government commissions 
twenty young aspirants to work in 
Rome, and while they are living 
like princes on Monte Pincio, we 
meet for our studies in a garret.* 

I say garret, for it is on a terzo 
piano im a little back lane where 
the younger representatives of 
British art in Rome are wont to 
assemble, after discussing their café 
news and ‘Scelti’ cigars at the 
Hellenico. 

Here may be seen Mr. Chalker, 
whose studies from the ‘ antique’ 
gained him much credit in Trafalgar 
Square. By his side sit Cloudesley 
Stumper, renowned for his atmo- 
spheric effects, and Flaker White, 
who lays on his ‘high lights’ so 
carefully. Here, too, is Scampring, 
who dashes off his sketch in a single 
evening with such rapidity, that it 

* Let me not, however, allude disrespect- 
fully to that humble atelier, where I have 
spent so many happy evenings, or forget to 
acknowledge, with hearty thanks, the pri- 
vate generosity which established it. Many 
years ago some English residents, ashamed, 
I suppose, that no opportunity should be 
offered to their young compatriots of study- 
ing from ‘the figure’ in Rome, raised by 
subscription a fund, the interest of which is 
just sufficient to cover the rent of the 
studio in question, and to pay for the hire 
of models during the season. A small 
library forms part of the little establish- 
ment, and is accessible to all English 
visitors, 








becomes unnecessary for him to at- 
tend the Academy on the other five 
nights of the week; and Glumford, 
the great amateur, who covers up 
his work when aot gentle- 
men approach, for fear of inspiring 
them with envy. Daubney Glaze, 
too, saunters in and makes critical 
remarks, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets with the air of a man who 
has finished his ‘curriculum,’ and 
can afford to patronize his younger 
brethren. 

The choice of attitude for the 
model, or, as it is technically called, 
the ‘ pose,’ is left by the rules-of the 
Academy to the taste of the students, 
who claim in rotation the privilege 
of setting the figure, and one even- 
ing a@ difficulty arose in consequence 
of the absence of an artist. 

‘ I say, whose turn is it to-night?’ 
asks Chalker. 

‘ Why Tontingham’s, but he isn’t 
here,’ cries some one. 

‘ Well, never mind, let somebody 
take his place,’ says Mr. C., good- 
humouredly. ‘ Perhaps Mr. Stumper 
will oblige.’ 

* Really,’ answered that gentle- 
man, ‘1 don’t exactly know what 
to suggest. Let me see—we had 
the Assassin last week ; suppose we 
try Adam before the Fall. The 
character is simple, and shows the 
extremities.’ 

‘ Well, if you air going to ’ave a 
biblical subjick,’ imterposes Mr. 
Cadmyon Linseed, ‘ I vote for Cain 
in the hact of slaying Abel. It’s 
grand in houtline, and develops the 
biceps.’ 

‘ No, that won’t do,’ retorts Mr. 
Chalker. ‘ Look at the fellow’s arm. 
After all, there’s nothing like the 
quiet dignity of the antique. I'll 
tell you what, he wouldn’t make 
a bad Antinous. Pst! Giuseppe! 
Abbassa la testa! so—what do you 
think of that, gentlemen ?” 

There was a murmur of dissent. 
* Don’t see the “ Iliacus internus,”’ 
said one. 

‘ There’s an awkward high light 
in the clavicular fossee,’ cried another. 

‘ Won’t do, hay? Want more 
action ?’ asks the persevering Cad- 
myon. ‘ Then what d’ye say to the 
Layokune, and roll up some towels 
for the serpents ?’ 

















A roar of laughter greeted this 
suggestion. Poor Cadmyon looked 
crestfallen. 

‘Come, come now; business is 
business,’ remarked Mr. Chalker, 
‘ hang it, you know, we must have 
something.’ 

‘ Try Ajax defying the lightning,’ 
said Scampring. And thereupon 
the honest model, who is in the 
pork and sausage line of business 
during eight hours of the day, and 
accommodates himself to any posi- 
tion or character, from a Pifferaro 
up to Agamemnon, king of men, 
on receiving his instructions, imme- 
diately bent back his body, expanded 
his chest, threw down his arms, and 
stared horribly at the ceiling, with 
the expression of a maniac whose 
lucid intervals are very rare. In 
about five minutes, however, he 
discovered that the gaslight made 
his head ache (and no wonder, under 
the circumstances). So ‘ Ajax’ was 
given up, and the poor man sat 
down again. 

‘What is to be done?’ asked 
Chalker, in despair. ‘ Will you 
give the pose, Mr. Linseed ?” 

‘Oh, blow the pose!’ at length 
rejoined that gentleman. ‘ Why 
not draw him as he sits now? 

And as Giuseppe had thrown 
himself carelessly on his mattress, 
of course the attitude was better 
than any he had yet assumed. So 
it was agreed that he should remain 
where he was, and to work we all 
went. I recognized the pork butcher 
next year in various pictures on the 
Academy walls, as ‘ Prometheus 
Bound,’ with the ingenious addition 
of a chain; as ‘ Narcissus,’ with the 
appropriate brook, and as ‘ Evening 
Repose,’ in which our friend ap- 
peared as a shepherd, with a crook, 
and in goatskin breeches. 

‘ After all, there’s nothing like 
Nature,’ remarked Mr. Stumper, as 
he prepared some paper for his 
drawing. ‘ What a torso the fellow 
has! I’ve a great mind to make a 
separate study of the back. Hallo! 
are you going to do him in oil, Mr. 
Linseed ?” 

‘No study of the yewman form,’ 
replied that gentleman, ‘is perfect 
without colour—reck’lect that, Mr. 
Stumper. How can you expect to 
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give all the delixies, the subbtelties 
(as Mr. Ruskin calls ’em) of flesh 
tones without colour? When I look 
at that bew’ful form—what do I see? 
Ay, you may stare, gentlemen, but 
I repeat, what do I see ?’ 

‘Why, a sausage-maker to be 
sure,’ said Wagsby (the wit of the 
café), who had just come in. 

* Never mind what he is, Mr. W..,’ 
retorted our lecturer, contemptu- 
ously. ‘I say, when I look at that 
there bew’ful form, J don’t see a 
hard chalk outline with a lot of 
black lines crossed all over it for 
shadow. No; / see colour—colour,’ 
repeated Mr. Linseed, growing warm 
with eloquence. ‘ Colour, ennobling 
and vivifying the nat’ral elements 
of yewman life, tinging and shaping 
them into one grand, mysteeryus, 
subbtel ’armony. *Ead a little more 
to the right, if you please—tell him, 
somebody! that’s it. And here 
Mr. Linseed, turning up his coat- 
sleeves, and displaymg a pair of 
once white wristbands, decorated 
with elaborate links, commenced 
his work. 

‘ Couldn’t the model be told not 


‘to wash his hands?’ asks Perugin 


Smith, the pra-Raphaelite. ‘ For 
my part I don’t see the least use 
in painting from a figure so terribly 
clean. Dirt is natural to the Italian 
nation, and you'll never paint a 
Contadino properly unless you paint 
him dirty.’ 

‘You can always have him as 
dirty as you like in your own studio,’ 
answered the satirical Wagsby. 
‘You had better tell him not to 
use soap and water the next time 
he comes to you. I dare say he 
wouldn’t mind foregoing the luxury 
for a paul or soextra. Hillo! what's 
the row? 

Just at that instant we heard a 
smart pop and whizz. Up jumped 
the model from his seat with a 
sudden yell and an ‘accidente!’ 
Some one had been ‘fixing’ his 
drawing with steam, and had left the 
boiling kettle with a lump of clay 
stuck over the spout. This frail 
plug had been blown off, and had 
hit poor Giuseppe somewhere in 
the dorsal region. He execrated at 
first the kettle and the steam and 
the unlucky wight’s carelessness, 
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but finding himself after all not 
hurt, his anger abated, and at last 
he joined heartily in the laugh, 
which, by this time, was universal. 
To say the truth, the incident inter- 
fered sadly with our work that even- 
ing, for the Anglo-Roman artists 
are of a jovial turn, and can be 
moved to mirth at the shortest 
notice. It is we workers in sober 
England who sigh over our gesso 
in gloomy Soho, but in Italy, with 
a bright blue sky overhead, and all 
nature smiling around, risum tenea- 
tis amict ? 

Our little colony on the banks of 
the Tiber enjoys, I think, an easy 
lot, an easy life. There are, of 
course, exceptions, like old Scumble- 
ton, who has been in his studio 
every morning for the last twenty 
years, and Grinder, who has copied 
every picture of note in Rome at 
least a dozen times ; but the majority 
of our friends take their pleasure, 
chat over their modest dinner 
at the Grubbioni Restaurant, and 
smoke their pipes afterwards in 
perfect ease and contentment. When 
one of them gets a commission, he 
executes it, and exchanges the price 
thereof for food and raiment. Then 
he lives on the fat of the land; on 
wild boar and porcupine, triglie and 
beccafici, ponzin and babba, ervioto, 
which gladdeneth the heart of man, 
and Florence oil to make him of a 
cheerful countenance. And when 
the money is spent, and his coat is 
getting seedy, he returns to his 
work, sits down again to his mac- 
caroni and homely wine, eats and 
drinks, and is thankful. Happy, 
happy fellows! 

Among other national predilec- 
tions to which as an Englishman 
I plead guilty, is a weakness for 
souchong, which, to my mind, is a 
great luxury in a land where soda 
water is almost unknown and Bass’s 
pale ale is five and sixpence the 
quart. Perhaps the best brew in 
Rome of that domestic beverage was 
to be found at Lady Prism’s rooms 
in the Piazza di Spagna, and as she 
is a very amusing person, and a 
thorough-paced gossip, I frequently 
found myself nibbling her ladyship’s 
toast and enjoying her amiable so- 
ciety. It was here that I often 








had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Widgeon, the celebrated sculptor (or 
rather sculptress, as I believe Mr. 
Lindley Murray hath it). She used 
to give lessons in wax-modelling to 
young ladies residing in Rome, and 
very clever her works are considered, 
I believe. 

Doubts have been entertained as 
to the profession and calling of Mr. 
Widgeon, now deceased. Some 
people suppose him to have been 
professor of the caligraphic art, and, 
as such, to have embellished the 
copybooks of some of the most aris- 
tocratic youth in England. Others 
incline to the belief that he was a 
pastrycook and confectioner, with 
an exclusively genteel connection in 
our metropolis, and that it was in 
superintending the designs of pie- 
crust that Mrs. Widgeon’s genius 
first developed itself, and thus in- 
duced her to follow up the study of 
that art in which she has since be- 
come so justly celebrated. Be that 
as it may, it is very well known that 
she first embraced her present call- 
ing in direct opposition to the wishes 
of her friends, who now move, as 
she herself explains, in the very first 
circles of society ; and though family 
circumstances have rendered it ne- 
cessary to work for her living, she 
never, to quote her own words, for- 
gets the Lady in the Artist. 

‘My first essays, Mr. Easel,’ she 
would say, ‘were those of an ama- 
teur. My late beloved parent was 
very intimate at Flammington Park, 
the seat of the lamented Viscount 
Fudgemore, where there is, as you 
doubtless know, a magnificent col- 
lection of works of art. Whenever 
I accompanied my father there I 
used to copy the Rembrandts in the 
gallery with Galpin’s patent broad 
pencils on glazed Bath post letter 
paper, and got great solidity of ef- 
fect in that way, I assure you. I 
have some of those early works of 
mine still, and though perhaps I 
ought not to say so, have been offered 
really immense sums for them. But 
no, 1 say—I am a sculptress, not a 
painter; and besides, you know, Mr. 
Easel, though they were done so 
long ago, and the lead, I am sorry 
to say, has got rubbed a good deal, 
which gives them rather a cloudy 
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pecmnen, still, as reminiscences, 
y are to me invaluable (—a little 
more sugar, if you please, Lady 
Prism—). An accident, however— 
and it only shows, Mr. Easel, on 
what slight threads may hang the 
issue of one’s fate—an accident led 
me to turn my attention to another 
branch of art. We always had hot 
rolls for breakfast at Flammington, 
and after the conclusion of that meal 
I was in the habit, as children often 
are (I have observed, and endea- 
voured to check it in my pupils)—I 
was in the habit of working up the 
lumps of new bread into seals and 
various other forms, under cover of 
the table-cloth. One morning Lord 
Fudgemore observed it, and though 
he was justly displeased at the mess 
I had made (I think there must 
have been at least a quarter of a 
pound of bread-crumbs under the 
table), still his lordship—and I am 
always proud to own it—commended 
my Ingenuity, and gave me great 
encouragement—(may I trouble you 
for the muffins, Mr. Easel?) “ Why 
pio you try to model in wax, my 
?” said he; and soon after he 
a anes enough to send up to town 
for a box of modelling tools and a 
hogshead of the best spermaceti. It 
was not quite the right sort, to be 
sure, but it did very well to begin 
upon; and in less than twelve 
months I had made immense pro- 


‘ But I was only an amateur then,’ 
continued Mrs. Widgeon, ‘ though I 
trust I may say without vanity, a 
very talented one. In later years I 
have had almost unprecedented suc- 
cess, and my chefs-d’euvre have been 
greatly in request among the nobi- 
lity and higher class of gentry in 
England. Not that J put myself in 
their way. No: there are artists 
here, Mr. Easel, I regret to say, who 
court patronage. J never do. On 
the contrary, the universal complaint 
is, that it is most difficult to get me 
to ne with my works.’ 

honest lady used generally to 
prolong her chat till past eleven, and 
when she does begin I defy mortal 
man to stop her; but on the evening 
in question Lady Prism had pro- 
mised to take me to the Walsing- 
hams’ hop, by way of introduction 
VOL. I.-—NO. V. 
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to that delightful family, and so be- 
fore 10 P.M. Mrs. Widgeon was de- 
posited, I am thankful to say, at the 
door of her casetta, and we were 
trundling on to the Via Britannica. 

A private ball in Rome is much 
like a ey a ball here else, 
except that there is perhaps more of 
what Mrs. Widgeon was in the habit 
of calling luzy-alley about the enter- 
tainment there than in Mayfair. 
A good sprinkling of the Italian 
nobility is another distinctive fea- 
ture, and lends, in some eyes, addi- 
tional grace to the festive scene. 
But perhaps the chief advantage 
which it offers is the opportunity of 
dancing given to unfortunate gen- 
tlemen who, like myself, are usually 
obliged to look on at the pastime 
after investing half a sovereign per 
night in cabs and gloves on such 
occasions during a London season. 

You see, dancing men are at a 
premium in the Eternal City. By 
far the greater proportion of male 
visitors are fogies, and as for the 
young artists, with a few honourable 
exceptions, such as J. Easel, w 
your humble servant and myself, 
they have no more idea of Terpsi- 
chorean enjoyment than his Holiness 
at the Vatican. As for that young 
muff, Paynes Grey, who floundered 
through a poker, as he calls it, with 
little Miss Petworth (she dances @ 
merveille herself), I declare I could 
have throttled him in his white 
choker, which nearly did so without 
further assistance, for his awk- 
wardness. 

For my part, I have not danced 
much since I left school; but, upon 
my word, though I enter into the 
sport with the greatest zest and en- 
thusiasm at the time, and do not ex- 
pect, like Mrs. Tillotson Shye, the 
curate’s wife, that the floor will give 
way and precipitate me down to the 
basement for my wickedness, still I 
must say that I generally wake the 
next morning with a sort of dismal 
conviction that I have been making 
an ass of myself the night before. 
What pleasure can there be, I ask, 
in temporarily becoming a kind of 
humap teetotum, and spinning over 
deal boards or glazed calico until 
one is ready to drop with fatigue and 
giddiness? And yet there is Joe 
2£E 
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Pufferall—whose wind I know is not 
= , having raced with 

im scores of times round the Green 
at Eastminster—there is Joe Puf- 
ferall, I say, gasping for breath, with 
a red face, a reeling head, a limp 
shirtcollar, and draggied tie, vowing 
that it is a‘ delaightful gollope,’ and 
implormg his partner (the hypo- 
crite)—who also looks rather damp 
and exhausted—just to have one 
turn more. 

I suppose it is all right. Tt és 
fun to cut in and bump up against 
the conceited a. = took — 
your er for the last valse. 
ead’ which you make in the 
Lancers ere amusing, at least to by- 
standers, and besides it is fine exer- 
cise for the dear girls after sitting 
in their carriages all day ; for though 
the gentle creatures are afraid to 
walk a couple of miles before break- 
fast, they don’t object to slide over 
that distance after supper; and for 
health, exercise is everything, as Dr. 
Glibb has often assured us. 

There is old M*Tinsel, indefati- 
gable in the pursuit of pleasure, 
making his way up to Mrs. Somerset 
Ajax through the little crowd of 
Italian noblesse by which that ex- 
cellent lady is usually surrounded. 
‘Chi e—quel’ vecchio?’ whispers 
Count Pannolino to one of his friends 
as M‘T. leads her off to the ille. 

‘Ti Marchese Tinsilli—Milor di 
Londra,’ answers Sig. Antonio, who 
is studying the English language, 
and who firmly believes Mac to be 
an abbreviation for marquis. ‘ Da 
vero!’ says the count. ‘ E la si- 
gnora——’ and then they begin to 
whisper. ‘Mache! che! che!’ cries 
the other in reply, and they both 
fall a laughing at the notion. 

Mrs. M‘T. has not yet arrived, 
having engaged herself previously 
to go to a public concert near the 

i Navona, and a conversazione 
in the Via Babuino. I think, if there 
were twenty parties the same night 
in Rome, this indefatigable woman 
would contrive to attend them all. 
She goes home between each enter- 
tainment—they do say to resuscitate 
the bloom on cheeks, but that I 
really believe to be a base rer oy & 
otherwise, what on earth would 
the advantage in using the ‘ Patent- 
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permanent-roseate-vademecum,’ or 
* Circassian toilette elixir’ sold, as 
we all know, at the moderate price 
of four and ninepence the bottle, or 
in larger flasks, containing half a 
int, seven and six? Poor thing! 
hat a life she must lead with that 
witless old Cockney dandy her hus- 
band, who, by all accounts, must be 
a sadly disposed person, even now, 
though women laugh at him and he 
kn hair from the Burlington 
le. It does one good, after all, 
to look at a venerable padded world- 
ling like this figuring away in a 
quadrillé, and skipping from side to 
side, as fast as his corns will permit. 
You may laugh if you will, but it is 
a good moral lesson to look at him, 
and think what a life he has led. 
Sent to Eton at fourteen, where he 
showed much proficiency in cricket, 
and displayed an early taste for 
waistcoats—to Oxford, where he cul- 
tivated that excellent judgment of 
port for which he has since become 
so celebrated—into the militia, in 
which service he rose to the rank of 
captain, and distinguished himself 
brilliantly on several review days— 
can we wonder that when at length 
he succeeded to the family estate he 
became ennuyé of a country life, and 
that Skiphlint Hall is let for ten 
months in the year? 

M’T. rises at the convenient hour 
of 11 A.m., takes his chocolate, and 
toddles down to the banker’s to look 
at the ‘ Times,’ which, I will do him 
the justice to say, he usually reads 
right through, advertisements and 
all, every morning. Then he repairs 
to Guttler’s for lunch. That repast 
concluded, he looks in at Pellegrini’s 
to examine the list of arrivals, or 
adjourns to the club for a cigar, 
which carries him on till four in the 
afternoon, when the carriage is or- 
dered, and he joins madame to make 
calls or for a drive on the Pincian 
until dinner time. The rest of the 
evening is generally devoted to re- 
laxation after the fatigues of the 
day, and if there is an accessible 
ball, concert, conversazione, or tea 
fight within two miles of the Piazza 
d'Inghilterra, ten to one you will 
meet there Morgan MTinsel, Esq., 
in excellent spirits, and his accus- 
tomed stays. 
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Next to M‘Tinsel, I think the 
Count von Schliipfenschleiden at- 
tracts the most attention of by- 
standers by his extraordinary capers 
in the ‘ Lancers.’ I wonder by what 
stern law of fashion, and how long 
ago, the ‘steps’ which are still, I 
believe, tanght in dancing-schools— 
let us say the ‘ pas seul,’ the double 
shuffle, or whatever their names may 
be—I say, I wonder when all that 
wonderful and elaborate pirouetting 
was first reduced to the very solemn 
‘walk over’ which now obtains in 
our English quadrilles. The best 
excuse that can be made for it is, 
perhaps, that it is characteristic of 
the undertaker’s costume which is 
now a man’s full dress. It is at the 
‘ Maison Deuil’ we rig out on those 
occasions, and I think our steps are 
equally funereal When in my 
younger days I went through a 
course of instruction at M. Valen- 
tin’s academy (Maison Terpsichore), 
in the Acacia Road, I could execute 
the ‘ glissade’ and ‘ jeter’ as well as 
most of the pupils, and passed a 
brilliant exammation in the Minuet 
de la Cour in company with the 
sweetest of little partners— Miss 
Letitia Fidkins, of Notting Hill 
(now, alas! espoused to an appraiser 
and auctioneer, a mercenary wretch 
by the name of Jones). But what 
has the use of all thiis been to me? 
The first ball at which I assumed 
the toga virilis showed me how 
fruitless had been my labours. It 
was in vain that I tried to balan 

in the legitimate manner—viz., with 
two slides and a jerk. Every one 
stared so rudely that I was at last 
obliged to give it up; and now, in 
after years, as I look at this distin- 
guished foreigner, I marvel how I 


ments on the assembled company. 
I think nothing escaped her vigilant 
eye. Mrs. Somerset Ajax and her 
suite—M‘Tinsel and his wig (her 
ladyship’s own peruque is from the 
hands of a more skilful artist,and de- 
ceives the most searching glance 

then Mrs. Major Spicer and her 
daughter (‘ And how shameful it is 
you know, Mr. Easel, for a parent to 
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encourage such extravagance—I hear 
on the dest authority that their in- 
come does not exceed,’ &.) By- 
and-by it was Mrs. Seymour George’s 
shoulders (to say the truth that lady 
is somewhat décolletee) which under- 
went the lash of this old gossip’s criti- 
cism; and, in short, I could not help 
thinking, as we went into supper, 
that if ever a College of Propriety 
should be established, Lady Prism 
would make an admirable professor. 

When we returned to the ball- 
room we found the musicians strik- 
ing up a familiar air, which that 
dear charming little Miss Walsing- 
ham had made them rehearse the 

revious day, and tly to the 
bmilier bars of Sir de Cover- 
ley all the guests step forward. 
Count Pannolino leads out Mrs. 
M‘Tinsel; her ‘ worser’ half has se- 
cured Mrs. Ajax; Squeemysh con- 
descends to stand up with a Roman 
belle, and Trotman is made py 
by the hand of Miss Emily Spiller. 

‘Come, Mr. Easel, no desertion 
from the ranks,’ cries Miss Walsing- 
ham ; and we all take up our posi- 
tions vis 2 vis :— 

1st Round. 

Top and bottom couples cross, 
change sides, bow and turn, first 
with one, then with both hands; 
balancer, set and turn again. Amidst 
these manceuvres, Master Ned Spiller 
(et. 94), partaking in the general 
excitement, and under the influence 
of eleven glasses of negus, gets be- 
tween everybody’s legs, and nearly 
upsets a gentleman from Cambridge. 


2nd Round. 

Dance continued with imcreased 
spirit—heavy men growing livelier 
—ladies indefatigable. Trotman very 
jolly—looks rrr of at the mistle- 
toe bough, which, though long 
Christmas, still hangs in the middle 
of the room. N.B. The impro 
custom of romping underneath thi 
vegetable, as Lady P. says, has been 
wisely discontinued in polite circles. 

3rd Round. 

Unflagging enthusiasm. The na- 
tive domestics take courage, and gape 
with a mingled expression of sur- 

rise and delight at the doors. 

“Tinsel particularly active. He is 
performing cavalier seul on his-own 
2E2 
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account, and looking unutterable 
things at Mrs. Somerset Ajax. His 
hair is somewhat disordered, and as 
he skips about a few locks get en- 
tangled in the bough above. In his 
efforts to disengage them he drags 
down a candle from the chandelier, 
and—ah, that unfortunate macassar 
oil!—in an instant his hair is ina 
blaze! 

There is one short moment of hor- 
ror and suspense. Every one seems 
paralyzed with fear. Mrs. M‘Tinsel 
falls screaming into the arms of 
Count Pannolino; her husband stares 
wildly round, then forms a desperate 
resolution. There is no time to con- 
sider—yes, a sacrifice must be made 
to the ‘devouring element’—one! 
two! and he stands unscathed before 
us. Something falls frizzling to the 
ground. Goodness gracious—it was 
His wie! 

* 7 - 

The next morning a carriage was 
seen rolling rapidly on the road to 
Tivoli. It contained M‘T., his wife, 
and his confidential valet. They 
passed a fortnight in complete retire- 
ment in that charming retreat, and 
Mrs. M‘T. made an admirable sketch 
from Adrian’s Villa, which I after- 
wards saw in her album. 

Wagsby said they went down 
there for change of hair, and ex- 

ted me to laugh at the unfeeling 
joke. All I know about the matter 
is, that going into Frizzilini’s shop 
to be cropped a few days afterwards, 
I saw old F. very busily engaged in 
fabricating something which ap- 
peared to me very like a p-ruke. 

But, after all, what business is it 
of mine? 

The commencement of Lent is a 
signal for the cessation among our 
Anglo-Roman friends of such fri- 
volities as those which have been 
just described. That season is, in- 
deed, devoted to the more earnest 
occupation of a tourist’s time, and 
the picture galleries, churches, and 
museums are crowded daily. Artists’ 
studios are also thrown open to the 
public during certain hours of the 
day ; and Chromer Green, the well- 
known landscape painter, dons a 
formal dress-coat (instead of his 
usual shabby old dressing-gown) in 
honour of morning visitors. 


Mr. Flamborough Toutingham also 
distributes his cards with the follow- 
ing sentence inscribed thereon :— 


ADMIT THE BEARER TO MY 
ATELIER. F. T. 


What that gentleman’s ise ob- 
ject may be in adopting this form it 
is difficult to conceive, seeing that 
he opens the door of his ‘ terzo- 
piano’ himself, and the right of 
entry to his rooms is not in the least 
affected by the ticket in question. 
Be that as it may, the apartments 
are tastefully arranged, and fitted 
up with judicious bits of old drapery, 
fragments of medieval armour (neat- 
ly executed in papier maché), and 
gutta percha furniture in the cinque- 
cento taste. F.T. himself is pic- 
turesquely attired in velvet knicker- 
bockers, mauve-coloured stockings, 
green morocco slippers with red 
heels, and a black velvet tunic. A 
very ‘imposing’ costume it is, as 
the ladies ail declare, and I can only 
regret the ill-natured remarks which 
his brother limners (prompted, no 
doubt, by envy) are in the habit of 
making about his ‘costoom.’ The 
works of Dante and Tasso lie care- 
lessly open on his table, scored over 
with commentaries in pencil by F. T., 
and near them may be noticed an 
envelope directed to ‘ Her Grace, the 
Dowager Duchess of Tewkesbury,’ 
which has been in that very place all 
through the season. 

Toutingham’s theories of art are 
sublime. ‘Draw !—paint!’ says he. 
‘Pshaw! any fool can do that. The 
true mission of the Poet-artist is to 
Think. The grandest element of 
all noble art lies in the Imagination. 
Your canvas is only a vulgar me- 
dium—a mere material suggestion 
of the Ideal.’ His studio is accord- 
ingly hung with grand ideas—that 
is to say, with yards of gesso, covered 
with ‘ indications’ of landscape, ‘ mo- 
tives’ for composition, ‘ chords,’ ‘ har- 
monies of colour,’ ‘conceptions’ of 
form, ‘ accidents of dra , * lines 
of beauty, ‘sympathies of nature, 
‘ artists’ dreams,’ &. &c., but—as 
Wagsby tersely puts it—the deuce a 
bit of a picture. 

‘Here is a glorious subject at 
Naples,’ cries Toutingham. ‘ This 
dark part here is the land’ (pointing 
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at a maze of pencil lines with a little 
wand which he keeps for this pur- 
pose); ‘yes, this is the land. The 
sea comes up to this line, softly 
rippling and gleaming in the even- 
ing light. That spot is—ahem !—a 
sort of gond—in short a boat; white 
sail to throw up sky, you know— 
cloud hovering in the horizon. Here 
will come the—the pier—dank sea- 
weed and barnacles clinging to the 
piles. These splashes down here 
are some figures—say relations of 
the boatmen—looking out on shore. 
Pretty motive that—isn’t it? You 
see the line of the boat finds an “ ac- 
cidental repeat” in the curve of the 
dockleaf. Then again — Vesuvius 
smoking in the background—Fish- 
erman smoking in the foreground. 
Nice bit of colour, eh?” 

‘Aw—a yes—vewy, says Symp- 
ring (who can see nothing but some 
black scrawls on the paper) ; ‘ vewy 
nice. By the way—excuse my ask- 
ing, you know—but what's that 
spidery-looking thing in the middle?’ 

‘That!’ cries Mr. Toutingham 
apaek, ‘ why, my dear sir, that’s the 
sun!’ 

Some of the tp! were looking 
at a sloppy sketch of a house and 
grounds, about ten inches square, 
mounted on at least a yard and a half 
of cardboard. 

‘Oh! that,’ remarks Mr. T., 
only a little ‘memorandum of a tg 
ture which I painted for the Ear! of 
Toughborough. J don’t know how it 
came to be here, I’m sure. I was 
staying down at Heavitale Hall when 
I did it—his lordship’s shooting- 
box—capital sport, I can tell you— 
figure in foreground, Viscount Hea- 
vitale—lordship’s eldest son ; consi- 
dered to be rather like him. The 
party in a riding habit holding back 
the dogs is the Lady Harriet Hark- 
away—always accompanies her bro- 
ther in field sports. Keeper in the 
middle distance. Lord Toughbo- 
rough was so pleased with the pic- 
ture that he had it engraved and 
distributed among his tenantry,’ 
&e. &e. 

Vandyke Brown, Esq., R.A., R.B., 
R.C., &c. &c., is a painter of a very 
different stamp from the gentleman 
whom I have just been describing. 
The elements of his school of art 


are essentially classical, and the sub- 
jects of his pictures chiefly derived 
from the study of Dr. Lempriére’s 
dictionary. The labours of Hercules, 
the jealousy of Juno, the various 
romantic adventures of her erring 
spouse, and the interesting meta- 
ay ys so faithfully chronicled 

e late Ovidius Naso, are sub- 
jects on which he has bestowed the 
keenest attention. 

V. B. is also a wit—of the old 
school, it is true—but, as he often 
says himself, not a whit the worse 
for that. He has a little collection 
of curious puns, remarkable for their 
antiquity, to which he makes a so- 
lemn addition once a year, and judi- 
ciously introduces them in conver- 
sation as he is exhibiting his works. 
That familiar one about the ‘lively 
spark’ in Vulcan’s forge was invented 
in the year ’37. He has another 
fine old crusted joke about Diana 
and the ‘ stag,’ which had its origin 
in the days of railway mania, and 
is pretty well circulated now; but 
Brown evidently thinks it is too 
good to be given up, and down to 
this time, if he can introduce it in 
talking of the lately opened Frascati 
line, he will do so. The time- 
honoured Horatian pun on the 
peaches, viz 

* Persicos, odi, puer, apparatus,” 


is regularly fired off once a fortnight 
during the summer, when dessert 
appears after dinner at the Grub- 
bioni. The good-natured artists re- 
spect the witticism, and Toutingham 
generally goes off into a roar of 
laughter, which is all the more cre- 
ditable to both because neither of 
these gentlemen ever read a page of 
Horace in their lives. 

Poor old V. B.! I like to look at 
him smoking his pipe at the Hel- 
lenico, where the waiters all know 
him, and respect his grey beard, and 
his bad Italian, and his thirty thou- 
sand pounds. He always gets -~ 
first look at ‘Galignani’ and 
fullest measure of café ae 
in short, is the patriarch of the 

lace 


r To get Vandyke Brown to come 
to dinner or an evening party is con- 
sidered a triumph by Anglo-Roman 
hosts, and the young bucks open 
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their mouths and listen to his jokes 
and his aphorisms with wonder. 
But, in truth, the old fellow does not 
care for their society so much as he 
once did, and prefers to live in a 
little world of his own—in Olympus, 
with Zeus the Thunderer, and Dr. 
Lempriére, and his beloved mytho- 
logy, like a quiet, respectable, honest 
old heathen, as he is. 

What a pity that we cannot all 
make this sphere exactly what we 
wish it! I know some people who 
would have been glad to spend their 
lives in Rome, and I am not sur- 

i at the choice. To have the 

t works of art and nature 
always before one’s eyes; to ex- 
change our wretched and expensive 
clime for the cheap and sunny south, 
and work just hard enough to satisfy 
one’s conscience without fatigue; to 
enjoy pleasant company—see pretty 
faces—do, dress, and dine, what, 
how, and when we like—are not 
these temptations to keep us linger- 
ing on the other side of the Alps? 

As the time drew near for our de- 
parture, Mr. Trotman waxed exceed- 
ingly slow, and it was, I think, only 
the final excitement of the Easter 
festivities which revived his droop- 
ing spirits. 

If I do not describe at length the 
ceremonies of the Holy Week, it is 
because they may be found detailed 
in numerous handbooks, together 
with mention of the days and hours 
when they occur, and a variety of 
other information which I do not 
profess to afford. Seven days’ hard 
work is the ‘semaine sainte,’ and I 
wish my fellow-tourists well over it. 
We went to St. Peter’s on Palm Sun- 
day, where, in the splendid uniform 
of the 33rd Royal Roysterers (green), 
Morgan M‘Tinsel, Esq.,went through 
the ceremony with the greatest de- 
corum. Afterwards, to the Lavanda, 
on which occasion I had the pleasure 
of seeing at a great distance, and over 
the heads of about ten thousand 
other spectators, a row of white 
caps, conical in shape, and such as I 
remember wearing at school many 
years ago, in consequence of having 
declined to repeat certain — 
from that well-known = > 
‘ Propria qu maribus.’ 
were ranged close to each other, 


and, from the point where I was 

, diminished in rapid per- 
spective. I was told that there was 
feet-washing going on below the 
caps, and so there may have been 
for aught I can tell. I only knowl 
did not see it. 

Thence to the celebrated ‘Cena’ 
in the Vatican, where, after having 
been twice driven back by those 
gigantic wasps, the Swiss Guard, for 
daring to appear in a frock coat, in- 
stead of the orthodox ‘ swallow-tail, “ 
I at last succeeded in charging in 
behind a long Englishman, and was 
rewarded for my energy by being 
very nearly crushed to death. I 
remember a strong smell of dead 
boxleaves, and that when I arrived 
at the Tavola, like an ill-conditioned 
mummy, the whole ceremony had 
concluded. 

IT should have been content with 
—— after this, had not Trot- 
man (the instigator of all these ab- 
surd undertakings) determined that 
we should see the ‘ washing of the 
pilgrims’ feet, which takes place at 
the ‘ Pellegrini’ on Good Friday, and 
at which ceremony many members 
of the noblest families in Rome assist, 
to show their sincere humility and 
appreciation of yellow soap. Towards 
eight o’clock, then, on the evening 
of that day, we found ourselves at 
the door of the celebrated hospital 
in the midst of a crowd of people— 
chiefly English, of course. Papas, 
husbands, and brothers were con- 
ducted to one portion of the build- 
ing, to see the men pilgrims washed ; 
while ladies—much to Mr. Trotman’s 
disappointment—were led away to 
the female foot tubs, in ——— 
with the strictest p — 
our room were sea some poe 
pate eat fn wp all nations, and of 

of ugliness. As we 
look at them, and remember our 
youthful and poetical ideas of a pil- 
grim—that interesting m with 
the cowl and cockleshell, staff and 
rosary, who usually, in romance, 
turns out to be the jilted lover in 
disguise—can we recognize those 
scowling, beetle-browed, savage, or 
half-witted ruffians as belonging to 
the same community? Some I saw 
with their heads and arms bandaged ; 
one had lost an eye in a recent scuffle, 
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and left the sightless socket still ex- 
posed ; all dirtier than any English 
scav r,and not half so 

able. Is Christian humility still to 
be tested by overt acts of self-abase- 
ment? Kneel down, then, gentle 
pilgrims, and wash your brothers’ 
feet. I wonder how long they have 
been in the hospital—I wonder whe- 
ther the fraternity of Pellegrini pro- 
hibit the use of soap and water for 
their guests until this evening, that 
they may appear in the plenitude of 
filth before an admiring public. I 
wonder if, with the excellent objects 
of charity and humility in view, each 
honest ministering brother took a 
pilgrim into his own cell, or dormi- 
tory, and there quietly performed the 
kindly office, whether the same good 
end might be unostentatiously at- 
tained. I wonder whether the ma- 
jority of strangers-who come to see 
the tacle go away much edified 
thereby, or only sneer and hold their 
noses. These are doubts, brother 
pilgrims — foolish scruples, I dare 
say—which arise in my mind as I 
look on at the Lavanda. 

But see, the fraternity are kneel- 
ing before their brothers: the tubs 
are filled with hot water, into which 
the real Pellegrini presently pop their 
black and weary feet. The steam rises, 
and with it a sickening odour fills 
the room, from which, perhaps, we 
had better now retire. 

There was a frugal supper laid 
out in the hall above, and I must 
say it was a more pleasant sight to 
see these poor fellows plying their 
knives and forks upstairs than un- 
dergoing their ablutions below. A 
wooden railing runs down on either 
side of the room; between this and 
the wall the tables are set out, and 
on the other side of the rails assemble 
the visitors to look on, just as we do at 
the Zoological Gardens at home when 
the wild beasts are fed. Each pil- 
grim had a basin of soup, two little 
fish, a lettuce, and some fruit, which 
they ate much more quietly and de- 
cently than might have been ex- 


pected, and then emptied a little 
mug of wine by way of accompani- 
ment. Good night, brother pilgrims! 
buon’ viaggio! Our pilgrimage be- 
gins where yours ends, and we must 
soon look our last upon St. Peter's. 
On Easter Sunday we all turned into 
the Piazza, to receive the Pope’s 
blessing, in return for which I pre- 
sent my humble respects, and beg 
parenthetically to express my belief 
that Pio Nono is an honest, kind- 
hearted gentleman, who is not an- 
swerable for all the evil that Anto- 
nelli has wrought in Rome. 

On Easter Monday we witnessed 
the great Girandola, confessedly the 
most extensive, expensive, and com- 
prehensive affair in the way of fire- 
works which it is possible to ima- 
gine, and which occurs, be it ob- 
served, just where it should, like 
blue fire at the end of the play, when 
comedy and melodrama, masquerad- 
ing and spectacle are at an end, 
and we are all thinking of going 
home. 

Trotman and I set off the next 
morning; and it was with doleful 
faces, certes, that we drove away 
under the old Porta del Popolo. 
There is something in Rome, apart 
from all its art, and grandeur, and 
classical associations — independent 
of picture galleries and palaces, and 
temples—something which makes 
us love it for its own sake, and drink 
in good earnest at the Fountain of 
Trevi, in the hope that we may one 
day see it again. And while I am 
thus thinking I fall back into the 
cushions of the old diligence, and 
am presently asleep. 

A week afterwards I am awakened 
by the sharp double rap of a metro- 
politan postman at the door of my 
chambers. I jump out of bed and 
look from my window upon an ugly 
black roof, and a black, murky sky. 
A little black w is chirping 
upon @ black chimney )ot. 

Yes. There is no mistake. I am 
in London. JAcK EASEL. _ 
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SANS OCCUR. 


DOVE sat shining on a tree, 
Above the nest which was her home, 
Cooing her one note, while the sun 
Went down in heaven’s dome. 


A wild cat sat in the grass below, 
In the air a merlin rose: 

But the dove was too high for the cat to climb, 
And the hawk was too weak, I suppose. 


A poy looked oats with diamond eyes, 
round her throat. 
moe ould oot not abide such airs, she said, 
As always singing one note. 


The hawk screamed, ‘She’s too big for me ;’ 
The cat said, ‘ She’s too high for cats ; 

So I, to fill my vulgar maw, 
Must munch the mice, and crunch the rats.’ 


There came a man across the wood— 
Oh, as bonnie as bonnie could be! 

And he shot the wild dove over the nest. 
‘She was very good sport,’ said he. 


A girl stood in the Hall that night, 
Shining over the ball-room floor ; 


And the rest were nearly dying with spite, 
For the men stood gazing by wall and door. 


The wild cat stood and twirled his moustache, 
The hawk left the card-room table, 

And both were longing to carry her off, 
And only wished they were able. 


And the viper came up, so smooth and lithe, 
Hanging on her i arm— 

Came to call her, ‘My dove, my dear!’ 
And to sneer at each girlish charm. 


There came a man across the floor— 
Oh, as bonnie as bonnie could be! 
And over and over again they danced, 

While the music lilted merrily. 


The hawk and the wild-cat sneered and sighed, 
But the viper’s remark came true, 

* He never means to care for her, 
And she ought to have known it too.’ 


The girl lies in the churchyard, dead ; 
The dove hangs dead in the tree ; 
And he thought of both on his dying bed— 
‘ Alas! that seemed good sport,’ said he. 


C.L E. 
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ON THE GROTESQUE IN THINGS SORROWFUL. 


T= are men upon whom the 
mantle of ‘ sweet 'y Bottom’ 
has fallen; who are ready to offer 
themselves indifferently as models 


cause they have never tried. When 
such persons become dabblers in 
philosophy they presently succeed 
in probing all things existent and 
non-existent, and whatever oscillates 
between; they undermine, by a few 
fathoms, the deepest abysses of all 
mysteries ; they calculate all pos- 
sible permutations of mental and 
moral phenomena ; they exhaustively 
ticket off affinities and antipathies, 
attractions and repulsions, likes and 
contraries; beyond their ken will 
has no motive, and conscience has 
no freak. Give them favourable 
conditions and they will deny the 
power of solidity to water; or swear 
in the teeth of science that from it 
no inflammable gas can be extracted. 
Other persons re are, of less ar- 
rogance, we vision is affected by 

is; who, in their ideal emblem, 
can, with Heraclitus, see only a 
doleful figure striding the orb of 
the world, and weeping tears as big 
as soap-bubbles; or with Democri- 
tus Dr. Jeddler, discern nothing 
but a jester in cap and bells. To 
such men, with their systems defini- 
tively made up, we very much fear 
that nature is the one great un- 
natural fact in the universe; and 
have only the faintest of hopes that 
they will allow themselves to per- 
ceive how the grotesque and the 
sorrowful can dovetail into each 
other. It is likely that they will 
regard the attempt to illustrate their 
contiguity as an effort to demon- 
strate the affirmative of an ‘ever- 


date of men, and minds, and con- 
victions. 

That we may not, however, im- 
prudently, or—what is of more 
consequence—untruly overstate our 
case, us at once concede that, 
whilst the sorrowful is the real and 
the essential, the grotesque is almost 
exclusively in the accidents and cir- 
cumstances. Although, on this 
account, the grotesque is variable, 
it will be found that, in some form 
or other, in a greater or less degree, 
it is exhibited whenever sorrow 
reduces itself from the abstract to 
instance and example. Is it, because 
of this, to be inferred that sorrow is 
the less, or the less real? Not at 
all; liability to ridicule proves 
nothing in the world. We know 
that a tinsel formula obtained for a 
time to the effect that ‘ Ridicule is 
the test of truth.’ Connect this for- 
mula with a proverb which is at 
once more homely and more 
able. Truth holds her court at the 
bottom of a well, a position which 
is prim@ facie ridiculous enough. 

th, therefore, is not true. The 
syllogism is as valid and as serious 
as the authors of its major premiss 
deserve. The forced recognition 
of the grotesque as an wmbra and 
parasite of sorrow is, indeed, one of 
the aggravations of the latter ; for 
it is the acknowledgment that our 
nature, even in its saddest and most 
sober gait, cannot move without 
offering a point of contact to the 
ridiculous. 

Sorrow has had its confessors in 
all ages, from Adam to Aristotle, 
from Solomon to Farquhar Tupper, 
from Boethius to Tennyson, from 
the melancholy Jaques to Carlyle, 
who—the one from Arden, and the 
other from Chelsea—would 

‘ through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world 
Jf it would patiently receive their medicines.’ 


And, in a world like this, it is per- 
haps the /irst, not the grandest, of 
all worthy passions ; the noble parent 
of a nobler offspring; mother and 
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nurse of human greatness. In cer- 
tain conditions it may even be said 
that a man’s capacity for sorrow is 
the measure of his intellect. To its 
modes of utterance, however, to its 
forms of endurance, and to its cir- 
cumstances generally, the fatal or 
fated incongruity of human nature 
has penetrated. Not all in mockery 
or in wrath. The very incongruities 
in the exposition of grief, from which 
the grotesque arises, take shape and 
stand often as to point out 
the panel which, behind the sable 
hangings of the hall of sorrow, yields 
to slightest pressure; or to show a 
quaintly decked side-door of exit 
from her too overwhelming presence, 
But before we become irrevocably 
committed to the starch of a treatise, 
or to an analysis of abstractions, let 
us decisively break away into the 
regions of instance and example. 
We may here say a word or two as 
effectively and as wisely as if we 
were professors of the dismal, and 
as pleasantly as if motley formed 
our only wear. 

Suppose we glance for a moment 
at the sorrows of a defunct Olympian 
community. The poets, we have 
been told, first gave gods to man- 
kind; and, concerning the divine 
personages of all ——s this 
is near enough the truth to be 
allowed to pass. Let us see if the 
divine offspring—creations half ether 
and half slime, whose blood was half 
ichor and half a puddle—had any 
reason to be entirely thankful to the 
makers, their ——— The gods 
of the Greeks were nature-gods, 
not lords of nature, but dancing an 
ignoble attendance upon her pro- 
cesses. They were obnoxious to 
the conditions of Time and Space ; 
their thrones tottered to the whims 
of Fate; and themselves were huge 
marionettes, dangled on gilded wires 
by the Destinies. They were of 
necessity mortal—any verbal ascrip- 
tion of eternity, notwithstanding— 
subject to death with the nature 
or the elements from which they 
derived, rather than over which 
they exercised, sovereignty. Zeus, 
best and and greatest, thunderer and 
pn lier, chief of the latest 

Heaven, could only dis- 
pan his father Chronos or Time, 


not gain by his destruction a broad 
emancipation; Hamadryads died 
with trees ; and Naiads lan- 
guished with the ‘desiccation of their 
water-courses, or shed their last 
tears with the bubbling death-pangs 
of their fountains. Now, any dis- 
ability in a divine personage is gro- 
tesque enough; but we shall, of 
course, confine our attention to an 
instance or two in which their gene- 
ral disability took the specific form 
of sorrow. 
Jove—oh, immortal and 
sorrow !— was henpeck — 
sister spouse, who was @ c 
The father of gods and men had to 
submit to the grotesque humiliation 
of setting his words in sparring 
attitude, and of swaggering forth a 
to all Olympus to try their 
in a game, a variety of 
which is ;=4. to modern boys 
under the name of ‘ French and 
English.” There is a delicious 
soupcon of the ridiculous in such 
grief as seized the Thunderer, en- 
gaged by an oath into which he had 
been trapped by his wife, when 
‘ stung to the soul, he sorrowed and 
he raged ;’ or when he fumed under 
a curtain lecture the punishment of 
gallant peccadilloes. But the ox- 
eyed amiable Juno had her griefs. 
Too often unappreciated, she knew 
the pangs of jealousy; she knew 
the gnawing of the serpent envy, 
and the tumult of wrath invading 
her celestial breast, because she 
could not swamp the hateful Tro- 
She knew what it was to 


jans. 
tremble lest her shrine—the shrine 


of her who moved majestic, Queen 
of Heaven—should be left in scorn 
without the offering of a votary, or 
the prayer of a suppliant. It wrings 
one’s heart, and strains one’s sides 
to think of Vulcan falling headlong 
through the air fora long summer's 
day with hideous ruin and com- 
pound fracture and dislocation ; and 
to picture him, having lost his justy 
symmetry for ever, restored to @ 
vigour which allowed him to hobble 
between fire and fo The fun of 
these instances, of a hundred 
others, which everybody may call to 
mind, arises, of course, from the 
miserable falling-off of reality from 
pretence; from the utter incon- 
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gruity of the ideas — are forced 

pee juxtaposition, vinity, 
disability. Verily, such ph sere 

= not a little out at elbows! 

We have said that the grotesque 
is found almost exclusively in cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. There 
seems something, however, radically 
and throughout grotesque in the 
case of grief for unworthy objects. 
A glutton who mourns that the 
capacity of his most interesting 
compartment is limited ; a burglar 
who weeps at the disappointment of 
an interrupted spoliation; a heart- 
broken bandit who, after having 
crossed himself and invoked the 
blessing of his patron saint, is pre- 
vented from severing the throbbing 
jugular of some traveller who has 
fallen into his hands as prize of 
war — these are examples of grief 
which, after the one tear has been 
shed which ali suffering demands, 
may be treated with disrespect and 
contumely as essentially grotesque. 
From this category the high motive 
comes in to redeem the conscientious 
devotee—the ascetic who would win 
heaven by allowing his arm to 
wither, by causing his back to bleed 
in reeking furrows, or by standing 
for half a life-time fifty feet nearer 
the sky than his neighbours of more 
comfortable and easy-going sanctity. 
Yet here the accidents, the attending 
circumstances, deformity and absurd 
discomforts, are certainly ridiculous 
enough. 

All voluntary, motiveless suffer- 
ing is grotesque. The man who, 
having the toothache, or any other 
distressing but seldom fatal afflic- 
tion, and being out of hearing, so 
that no one else may be annoyed, 
refuses the alleviation that an occa- 
sional groan would accord him, is 
more of a fool than a hero, and 
suffers grotesquely by just so much 
as he suffers over and above what 
is necessary. He is a martyr toa 
phantom which has juggled him 
into the conviction that it is manly 
to stave off relief. Not so Achilles, 
and other heroes of old, of whom no 
one doubts the bravery, bore pain. 
Common sense incites to relief of 
feeling by shouts or motion, by 
laughter, sighs, or tears, so long as 
no one else is forced thereby into 


involuntary penance, or into awk- 
ward, petulant expressions of con- 
dolence. To be consistent, such 
amateur sufferers should, when they 
enjoy the blessed privilege of a cur- 
able disease, which, left to itself, is 
death, throw physic to the dogs; 
should tear the bandage from a 
lacerated limb, and grandly perish 
from the effect of a preventible 
hemorrhage. Throw open for them 
the back-gates of a fools’ para- 
dise. 

A plague in a crowded city is 
perhaps the climax of powerless 
misery and despair. It is precisely 
at the time of such an infliction that 
men give to their colossal grief an 
unparalleled grotesquerie. Thucy- 
dides, Boccaccio, and De Foe seve- 
rally bear witness to the fact that 
large communities are apt to bound 
at once from the extremity of en- 
treaty and humiliation to a hardened, 
haggard, prayerless defiance. Such 
incongruous apostacy and wilful 
putting away of the last hope seem 
in large populations to have out- 
grown the dimensions of the gro- 
tesque; but in kind they are radi- 
cally so, and seem other only because 
the sorrow of which they are the 
monstrous products is itself almost 
beyond the measure of human con- 
ception. The emblem of the 
Decameron might fitly be a flower- 
wreathed skull turned into a wine 
cup. Its idea and basis and working 
out offer signal instances of the sor- 
rowful in combination with the 
grotesque. 

Who is not moved with an April 
kind of pity for the illustrious go- 
vernor of Barataria, sitting down to 
dinner and to disappointment after 
the fatigues of justice distributed 
indifferently, = with a skill in 
casuistry verging on inspiration? 
What! shall “his Sancubalt excel- 
lency, Sancho Panza, the protector 
of farmers and handicraftsmen, the 
maintainer of the prerogative of 
gentlemen, the rewarder of virtue, 
the respecter of religion, and cham- 
pion of the clergy—shall he be 
tortured by a cruel kindness that 
condemns him to a community of 
suffering with the wretched and im- 
pious Tantalus? So far indignation 
is unmingled with any other feeling. 
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The grotesque comes to us, when 
we think of Sancho as a man, the 
burden of whose state and its respon- 
sibilities would have been airily su 
ported by a satisfied appetite. The 
cares of office would have been to- 
lerable with a contented stomach, 
which, to Sancho, was the only con- 
tinual feast. Duelos con pan son 
menos; but the troubles, without 
the bread, were intolerable. The 
sorrows of the beautiful shrew, Ka- 
therine, are substantially the same, 
and their grotesqueness nearly iden- 
tical with those of the lusty squire 
of Don Quixote. 

tesque is honoured when 

much discomfort and mishap, al- 
though not gravely perilous to life 
or limb, is brought about by absurd 
or absurdly minute agencies. Last 
year you were sojourning at Smyrna 
or Jerusalem, and morning by morn- 
ing wrote down in your journal that 
aa last night’s rest was broken 

y bands of entomological ma- 
rauders—freebooters whom an en- 
lightened genius in your own ha by 
land has before now succeed 
breaking in, through all the + +s 
of diminishing restiveness, to habits 
of peaceful, steady-going industry. 
Has any tear, even one from the 
wife of your bosom, blistered those 
entries? Assuredly not. Yet your 
annoyance represented the loss of 
nightly repose, of daily vigour and 
amiability ; and the gain ofa truculent 
desire to exterminate a class of fel- 
low-creatures whose habits of live- 
liness and application have entitled 
them to divide with the ant the 
honours of proverb and apophthegm. 
The minute, although it may have 
grave issues, will, just because it 
is minute, be obnoxious to the 
tesque, so long as people fnil to 
assimilate the gaily profound obser- 
vation of Mercutio, that a scratch 
‘not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door’ will serve to con- 
vert a gallant and a wit into a — 
man. Crises in their own garb and 
magnitude occur only at long inter- 
vals; in dwarfish masquerade they 


are moment by moment of our fel- 
lowship. ‘Trifles make the sum 
of human things’ is simply the 
cunning, glittering | of the 
reverse of a medal, w 


ose obverse 


bears that, relatively to man, there 
are no such things as trifles. 

Here is an incident where the 
grotesque fairly laughs down the 
grave, although there are no fewer 
than three most melancholy circum- 
stances connected with it. It is 
clearly melancholy that a recorder 
should lose his watch ; it is sorrow- 
ful that a man should be found 
audacious and abandoned enough to 
possess himself of the same by theft 
and falsehood; it is heartrending 
that the best affections of a lady, the 
slightest — ng of whose hus- 
band’s wil evidently law, 
should be outraged by a mock mes- 
sage of tenderness, the cruelty of 
which would be enhanced beyond 
the hope of words if it were lawful 
to conceive of her as a kind of 
buxom Mariana at the moated grange. 
Yet, withal, Momus does not so 
much carry the day, as fly off with 
it. ‘Sir John Sylvester, Recorder 
of London, was in my time,’ says 
the late Lord Campbell in his 
‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ ‘ robbed 
of his watch by a thief whom he 
tried at the Old Bailey. During the 
trial, he happened to say aloud that 
he had forgotten to bring his watch 
with him. The thief, being ac- 
quitted for want of evidence, went 
with the Recorder’s love to Lady 
Sylvester, and requested that she 
would send him his watch by a con- 
stable he had ordered to fetch it.’ 
The sorrowful aspects of this affair, 
which the thief negotiated success- 


fully, we have indicated: the man 


who does not see the fun of it may 
lay the unflattering unction to his 
soul that he was out of the way 
when humour was distributed to 
his kind. 

It is a tearful fact that the course 
of true love never did run smooth. 
Yet its channel has, ere now, been 
dammed up by obstacles the most 
ridiculous. Rejection, we humbly 
venture to suppose, is an unpleasant 
kind of difficulty to be met with by 
the full outpouring of an ardent affec- 
tion. There is an incident, which— 
although by some caprice of modesty 
or reticence he does not mention it 
in his autobiography—gives a second 
immortality to the author of the 
* Decline and Fall.’ Gibbon, ab- 
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dominous and love-consumed, fell 
on his knees before the idol of his 
affection, was rejected hopelessly 
and insultingly, and yet remained 
worshipping.  Facilis descensus 


amoris! Conceive his and dis- 
may when he found he could not 
recover the perpendicular! Then 
did his round features squeeze them- 
selves into excruciatingly s 
angles; then did he screw up his 
button mouth in vain; then, pend- 
ing the arrival of the leisurely 
summoned Mercury, did he console 
himself bitterly with hysteric rap- 
ping of his snuff-box, which alas! 
at such a pinch was of no service. 
Have we not here the reductio ad 
absurdum of the great, unspeak- 
able sorrow of being crossed in love! 
‘For twenty years successively, 
upon ‘the death of a childless rich 
man, Will Honeycomb immediately 
drew on his boots, called for his 
horse, and made up to the widow ;’ 
but always to find her pre-engaged ! 
Cottilus, again— The Spectator’ is 
our unimpeachable authority for 
these rare instances of the sorrow- 
ful grotesque—after having ‘ made his 
applications to more than you meet 
with in Mr. Cowley’s ballad of mis- 
tresses, was at last smitten with a 
city lady of 20,000/. sterling ; but died 
of old age before he could bring 
matters to bear!’ Dare we break 
through the reserve that should 
surround the lovely and the sacred 
with a quasi-mystery, sufficiently to 
whisper of a Hottentot Venus, with 
acres of clouded coral for her lips, 
and a cavernous retreat of impish 
graces for a nose, bewailing the de- 
fection of her Mars, the cattle-lifter ? 
There is a grotesque in sorrow 
that is evident to the subject of it, 
and even enjoyable by him. A man 
of ripe judgment and presence of 
mind has been known to avoid or 
shift the grotesque of lending his 
hat to the playful breezes. There 
is also a grotesque so recondite ¢ 8 to 
tax the observation of dear frie -ds 
to discover. When, for instance, 
you enacted the part of Menelaus— 
aappily unwed—with quite an in- 
finitesimal amount of satisfaction to 
yourself, what was there so irre- 
sistibly absurd that your intimate, 
Ulysses, who only heard the report, 
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and did not by any means see the 
ridiculous despair of your gestures, 
or the spasmodic writhing of your 
features, sympathized only with the 
comical part of your forlornness ? 
To you, not appreciating the ab- 
surdities of your condition, it was 
the riving of your heart ; the know- 
ledge that your Helen was a blood- 
less lie ; a temporary negation of all 
things, during which you reached 
out your hand, and grappled only 
with the reeling night; an open 
bivouac with feeless, shivering 
ghosts on the hither bank of the 
Styx. To him it was simply a j 

lar aid to digestion. To this day it 
is a problem and a puzzle. Some- 
thing grotesque there must have 
been, or so faithful and tried a friend 
would not have enjoyed or even 
discovered it. The gravity of his 
character adds to the difficulty of 
comprehending his conduct; for he 
has assumed to hold up the pointer 
of the third guide-post on this side 
of the Delectable Mountains, which 
latterly hung a little, having been 
damaged by the controversies of 
travellers. Solvitur ridendo; it is 
your turn now, in recovered sun- 
shine, at an awful distance to pick 
out the grotesque from his sorrow- 
ful squabbles with his bn aig 
churchwarden,’ and to smile benevo- 
lently at the picturesque miseries of 
Ulysses paterfamilias, who renews, 
in the person of the infant Tele- 
machus, the periods of vaccination, 
teething, and hooping-cough. Per- 
haps, also, it is his turn to wonder, 
what is there ridiculous in human 
sorrow? Is it not the most sacred 
prerogative of friendship to chuckle 
at the despair of amicissimi? Puck 
was with him, suggesting with 
shrill voice and attenuated laughter, 
* What a fool this mortalis!’ Robin 
Goodfellow, in his ‘ hairy strength,’ 
is with you, and shouts in your 
ear the same refrain with a great 
guffaw. 

We would yield to none in our 
appreciation of the infinite serious- 
ness and significance of death. We 
would hold by these as firmly as if 
they were preached to us with the 
splendid fervour of Sherlock, and 
enforced by the muffled thunder and 
ruin of an avalanche. It is not we 
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who first associate the notion of the 
grotesque with the person and the 
office of that pale terror. Such as- 
sociation has been open through all 
ages to the common perception of 
mankind. ‘The favourite and prin- 
cipal emblem of mortality among 
our ancestors appears to have been 
the moral and allegorical pageant 
familiarly known by the appellation 
of the Dance of Death, which it has 
in derived from the grotesque 
and often ludicrous attitudes of the 
figures that composed it, and es- 
pecially from the active and sar- 
castical mockery of the ruthless 
tyrant upon his victims, which may 
be, in a great measure, attributed to 
the whims and notions of the artists 
who were employed to represent the 
yo The figures of this Dance 
of th, with which the name of 
Hans Holbein has been, of late cen- 
turies, principally associated, stu- 
diously endeavour to convey the im- 
pression that Death is a jaunty 
fellow ; smart ; a little self-conscious 
and conceited, and fully able, for 
his part, to give a joke. The com- 
munity of death, its uncertainty and 
inevitability, but chiefly its incon- 
gruity with all past functions and 
experience, are apt to tip the mortal 
dart with the juices of the herb that 
raises sardonic laughter. All obey 
the summons of this last master of 
the ceremonies : the pontiff in triple 
crown, and the beggar whose coro- 
nation, in spite of three slouched 
hats, is incomplete; the cardinal, 
who is one of the hinges of the gate 
of heaven, and the human turnspit 
in his kitchen ; the queen who takes 
her daily bath of milk, and the poor 
who stand waiting for the precious 
gift of her generosity for the use of 
their families ; the Quaker succinctly 
clothed, and the dancing dervish of 
full, gyrating drapery. 

The essentially serious side of the 
question is, of course, not to seek :— 
‘Great God! on what a slender thread 

Hang everlasting things ; 
The eternal state of all the dead 
Upon life’s feeble strings ” 


_ Mementoes of death have obtained 
in divers forms, and suggesting di- 
vers lessons. ‘ Remember that thou 
art mortal’ fell sepulchrally on the 


ears of the feasting Philip of Mace- 
don. The ancient Egyptians, at their 
banquets, sent round an attendant 
with a coffin in which was the i 

of a dead body carved in aguas 
as like as possible in colour and 
workmanship, and generally about 
one or two cubits in length. ‘ Look 
upon this,’ would the attendant say 
to the guest, ‘then drink and enjoy 
yourself; for when dead you will be 
like this.’ So Cyrenaic a version of 
the dum vivimus vivamus is, perhaps, 
not the truest homily to put into the 
mouth of such an effigy. A better 
though unuttered sermon is preached 
by the skull in Zurbaran’s picture of 
the Franciscan, where, invested with 
a mystic profundity beyond the do- 
main of mere colour, a monk in cowl 
and garment of sackcloth and ropen 
girdle, deprecates the future woe. 
No words of lighter import can be 
issuing from those divinely-weighted 
lips than 

* Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favill&’ 

The transition, or rather the pro- 
gress, is neither abrupt nor violent 
to the grotesqueness of the soul- 
forsaken body— 

* Ah! lovely appearance of death! 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead bedy compare. 

With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse, when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead.’ 


The idea of these verses by Charles 
Wesley had—except that of the 
last line— been substantially uttered, 
hundreds of years before, by that 
whimpering sentimentalist, Nero, as 
he contemplated the remains of 
Agrippina, his mother. And such 
admiration, so long as it confines 
itself to the statuesque effect of form 
and unpretentious , May pass 
without serious cavil. _But no one 
may suppose that the grotesque is 
th:refore excluded from the un- 
shrined temple. ‘The prominent 
characteristic of nature,’ says Frede- 
rick von Schlegel, ‘is an overflowing 
and exhaustless vital energy.’ To 
be within the realm and category of 
nature, and not to share in this 
energy, seems abnormal and mon- 
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strous. Not only, however, is a dead 
body in this position, it is even 
laced under another disadvantage. 
Pre b body is to us the exponent of 
beauty, genius, will, strength, emo- 
tion. It is the very vehicle of life; 
through whose glances, words, and 
— alone we get any know- 
edge of the person — ~ 
We easily, therefore, transfer th 
idea of vitality to the body itself. 
Because it is a necessary accident, 
we forget that it is an accident at 
all. We identify all its modifications 
only with itself, as if it were self- 
Seclsastiing and self-dete: 
We invest it with faculties whi 
do not belong to it; and in the first 
moments of its strange loneliness 
and divorce from the soul, we are 
apt to demand something which it 
was never its function to supply. 
It occupies the very same space as 
heretofore ; it is in the very attitude, 
it may be, of vigour and energy, or 
in the very pose of a boundless latent 
force ; and we go to it for strength, 
for volition, for recognition. We 


find it irresponsive and powerless, 
and it thus appears 


ridiculous as a 
pretender and impostor. 

The human body does not even 
put off the grotesque as it puts on 
corruption. The contrast between 
its former life and its present dis- 
solved organisms is still apparent. 
And indeed, because it is a deeper 
shade to the stronger light than the 
one we have just mentioned, it has 
been more often indicated. We may 
be sure that the tongue of the 
Roman satirist saluted his cheek 
quite as often as his tears blotted his 
verses, when he celebrated the few 
ounces of dust* which, for aught he 
wor were then yor Seog the 
world or giving op a 

Sede Comer but which for- 
— adhering with moisture and 
informed with soul, had been named 
Hannibal, blaster and scaler of the 
Alps, victor of Canna, fear of Rome. 
There is a sub-presentation of the 
grotesque in the kindred reflections 
which the world’s dramatist has put 
into the mouth of Hamlet. And 
none better than Shakspeare knew 
of this lurking of the grotesque in 

* Strictly am ounce and a half. His 
quot libras is an overstatement. 
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the very penetralia and intensities 
of grief; or better understood that 
this liability to exhibit the grotesque 
was one of ‘ sorrow’s crowns of sor- 
row. That he has, through scenes 
so perilous, preserved to Ophelia the 
angelic beauty of her life, the inte- 
grity of her filial piety—which, as a 
clue of light and love, infallibly 
threaded the devious mazes of her 
tangled intellect—and, above all, 
the perfect pathos of her death, 
without obtruding the grotesque, is 
one of the scarcely minor marvels of 
his genius. He was, we are bound 
to acknowledge, materially assisted 
by Ophelia’s madness, the excep- 
tional laws of which, tolerating and 
demanding the grotesque, held in 
abeyance the law of congruity. We 
believe that there is a grotesque, 
even here: but we, for our 

shall defer seeking it out until after 
we have incurred the malison that 
threatens the disturber of Shak- 
speare’s bones. If the reader wishes 
to investigate this grotesque, we ad- 
vise him as a preliminary, to cool 
his veins with an iceberg; and we 
warn him that he will pay a life- 
long penalty for the analysis. 

It was in the spirit of Juvenal 
and of Hamlet that Francis Beau- 
mont wrote his Rembrandtesque 
poem ‘On the Tombs in West- 
minster ;’ and that Landor apostro- 
phized a lock of the ‘calm hair, 
meandering in Fe mee gold,’ of the 
long forceless Medusa, Lucrezia Bor- 
gia.* It was partly in this spirit, 
and fearing lest sorrow should o’er- 


* On Tue Tomes m Wesrurneres. 
Francis Beaumont. 


* Mortality, behold and fear, 
What a change of flesh is here! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones ; 
Here they lie, had realms and lands, 
Who now want strength to stir their hands ; 
Where from their pulpits sealed with dust, 
They preach “ In greatness is no trust.” 
Here’s an acre sown, indeed, 
With the richest, royallest seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in, 
Since the first man died for sin : 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 
“ Though gods they were, as men they died :’ 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropped from the ruined sides of kings, 
Here’s a world of pomp and state, 
. Buried in dust, once dead by fate.’ 
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leap itself, that Timanthes veiled 

with his robe the face of Agamem- 
non, at the sacrifice of the fair and 
innocent I By gee And a candid 
—* whole passage very 
much favours the notion that Horace 
thought of the step which separates 
the pathetic, the specifically sublime, 
from the grotesque, the specifically 
ridiculous, when he recommended 
the enacting of murders behind the 
curtain. Niobe wept herself to an 
absurdity. 

Instances abound of the grotesque 
in the manner of death. The exit 
of Empedocles from the world is not 
the worst example. He doomed 
himself to a sultry suicide down the 
inner steeps of Avtna, in order that 
he might be accounted a god; but 
his slipper, vomited from the uneasy 
volcano, revealed at once the manner 
of his decease and the blasphemous 
conceit of his — A disap- 

intment of the same nature, it 

been surmised by the gentle 
Elia, the unfortunate Clarence may 
have ¢ experienced, who was possibly 
in a liquor that was not 
oan Absalom, and his Dry- 
denic antitype, Monmouth, might 
meet here also on common ground. 

‘I owe much, I leave nothing, I 
give the rest to the poor;’ so ran 
the last will and testament of Rabe- 
lais. In one sense, the most sublime 
and self-denying of bequests. For 
all students of humanity know that, 
since every man has very little in 
comparison with the boundless stores 
of what he has not, and since the 
treasures of an empire are easily 
packed in a corner of the great hopes 
of indigence, to give away these is 
immeasurably greater than to be- 
ae a paltry legacy restricted to 

e narrow limits of one’s own a 
Again, every man, 
possessing, proves the little west 
of the object of his grasp; and is, 
therefore, little to be praised for 
freely dispensing what he knows to 
be essentially valueless. But to te ae 
away what has never been 
in your eyes by ownership—emi- 
— - gilded MT ode oe 
purpled cloud-palaces o m 
which —— ity has not dispeiled , 
the enchantment—this is to alienate 
your truest sources of wealth and 


prietary. 


On the Grotesque in Things Sorrowful. 


satisfaction ; this is to exhibit mag- 
nanimity of the most imperial order. 
Such is, of course, unas- 
sailable ; and if it were our business 
to strew the flowers of sanctity over 
the memory of Rabelais, we might 
enforce it. At present, we leave 
unique legacy to stand upon its own 
grotesque merits. 

* We conceive the jocular accessory 
of the execution of Sir Thomas More 
to be no true grotesque. Consider- 
ing his character, there was nothing 
strained, nothing shockingly incon- 
gruous in his farewell to earth. He 
was an amiable, Christian philoso- 
pher, ‘ whose humility neither power 
nor piety could elate, and whose 
mirth even martyrdom could not 
spoil.” Christian people die daily: 
where a blameless life and a good 
conscience deprive the one inevitable 
event of its terror, there is perhaps 
no sufficient reason for a good man 
to vary the accustomed and calcu- 
lated rotation of his moods. Every 
hour is a last hour, in so far as it 
might be so; and life is a doled-out 
succession of moments that are due 
to death. If More be unexcused, it 
is mere sophistry to palliate any 
merriment in the world. 

To reduce theory to practice is 
oftentimes to risk the grotesque. 
Eminently this is the case in the 
department of feeling. Within the 
memory of the youngest of grey- 
headed men an illustrious mage 
died, and was universally lamented. 
As a sentiment, it would have been 

passably oes to embody the 
we people in one of the national 
emblems, and to say, ‘The British 
lion mourns.’ At that time a cer- 
tain monumental lion disfigured a 
London thoroughfare. This animal 
took the opportunity of Ne 
indued with a hired by the day 
from some neighbouring undertaker. 
The pall, of course, fell flapping in 
the wind over the stark sides of the 
lion, now ruffling itself on the os 
coccygis, and anon dangling its white 
a over the countenance, as the 

frill of an ancient dame might 
fal about the face of her favourite 
cat. The passer-by, who took in all 
the circumstances much too faith- 
fully for amusement, was astonished 
and horrified. His sorrow was too 
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The Daily Governess. 


knightly and loyal to be diverted 
into anything more cheerful than 
the momentary energy of rage and 
reprobation of the unconscious cari- 
cature of grief. But how grotesque 
would such an exhibition have been 
if an indifferent person, vainly sought 
in Europe—say a Chinaman, or a 
native British Columbian from the 
banks of the golden Sus-ka-chew- 
an—could have been brought to 
witness it! 

Perhaps our French neighbours 
are entitled to claim the most fear- 
ful examples of the grotesque in the 
mode of death. The martyrs of the 
first Revolution, recumbent on the 
framework of the guillotine, with 
neck bared for the knife, foamed 
against Heaven. But Rousseau, a 
man of the same language and race, 
has bespoken a grander arena on 
which to act his part in grotesque- 
ness. He has engaged, when the 
shivering universe shall stand before 
its Judge, to challenge the Supreme 
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Being to an inspection of his ‘ Con- 
fessions’ in octavo! The force of 
the madly sorrowful and ridiculous 
can no further go. Here the gro- 
tesque of sadness reaches at once 
climax and anti-climax; and here, 
within one word, our paper reaches 
its end. 

Ernst ist das Leben—‘ Life is a very 
serious thing, as the German poet 
sings; and plainly, so far as we can 
see, even because it is so serious, 
hath God given us the pleasant 
faculty of smiling and laughing, to 
accompany us in our hard adven- 
tures as some impish dwarf did the 
knights of medieval romance, that 
we may not be oppressed in spirit 
by excessive solitary brooding over 
the weighty duties of which we are 
the champions.’ May our dwarf, 
whose nourishment is chiefly the 
grotesque, be without malice, and 
our chivalrous representative be 
named Christopher, knight Zand 
saint ! 


THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


‘There are thousands of women in the world nobly fulfilling duties the most painful, 
with a firmness of resolution that would deserve so many statues to be erected in their 
honour, if heroism were not estimated rather by the splendour than the merit of the 
achievement,” 

MELMOTH’s FITZOSBORNE’S LETTERS. 


+ by the unpitying sky ; 
Hail and sleet, and rain and snow, 
Seem with keenest blasts to vie 
Which shall prove her bitterest foe! 
Drenched and weary, faint, forlorn, 
’Mid that elemental whirl, 
(To what kindlier fortunes born !) 
Stands yon fair but fragile girl. 


Once, Heaven’s breath was scarcely let 
On her blooming cheek to blow; 
And if e’er her eye were wet 
*T was but for another’s woe! 
For her infant years had grown 
Where no sordid cares could come ; 
And her mind had caught the tone 
Breathed throughout that cherished home! 
VOL, I.—No. V. 





Graceful objects round her shone 
In that home so calm and bright; 
And whate’er she looked upon 
Seemed to wear intenser light. 
On her cradle visions rare 
Beamed of Painting’s golden prime; 
And the strains that Inlled her there 
Were the songs of elder time. 


From her earliest years she moved 
In an orbit, fancy-fraught ; 
Circled but by friends she loved, 
And by master-spirits taught. 
Books her playmates were, and she 
Found in them companions meet ; 
And, excursive as the bee, 
Culled from all things something sweet. 


Nature, best instructress, spread 
Richest lore before her sight, 
And her ample page she read 
Day by day with new delight: 
She could scan Creation’s face 
In its simplest, homeliest guise ; 
And perceive some inner grace 
Strange, or dim to other eyes! 


Ancestry, might that avail, 
She could boast of great and good ; 
Ay, than rank a loftier tale, 
Hearts with Honour’s soul imbued. 
Troops of friends, if friends they are 
Who but wear the swallow’s wing, 
And from Fortune’s frowns afar 
Seek and find another spring! 


Fair nursling of a hero’s love 

Cut off amid the blaze of fame, 
Upon the red Redan, who strove 

To win himself a deathless name ; 
Stay of a widowed mother’s life, 

To help her Fortune’s ills sustain, 
What recks that elemental strife, 

That blinding sleet or driving rain! 








The contumelies of prosperous pride, 
Though ne’er so keenly felt before, 
That track her footsteps as they glide 
Through yon inhospitable door, 
Are light to the o’erwhelming blow,— 
That Aaron’s rod of cureless grief,— 
That has no tears for selfish woe, 
So finds in minor ills relief. 


And as the mourned and cherished past 
Now flits before her mental eye, 
She half believes her lot o’ercast 
By some life-long fatality: . 
Until a joyous infant band 
Greets her approach with genial smile, 
And clasping close each loving hand 
She can lay down her Cross a while! 
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THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. 


A TALE FOR MAIDENS, WIVES, AND WIDOWS; AND, INCIDENTALLY, 
FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMEN, 


CHAPTER IX. 
MES. KNIGHTLY RECEIVES HER FRIENDS. 


Tury were at home at last, after 
having had the pleasantest tour in 
the world, home, at the house in 
Kensington Gore, which old Lord 
Clifford had vacated for a smaller 
one on the Bayswater side of the 
gardens. Georgie and her husband 
had both begged the kind old man 
to remain in his own house, to live 
with them still; but he had firmly 
refused to do so, though he was 
touched by their so evidently and 
heartily wishing it. They were bet- 
ter alone, he said, in the house 
which was theirs now, and his no 
longer. He would still be near 
them ; still be enabled to come daily 
and see his darling Georgie. He 
had wished to refurnish the house, 
that his daughter might find it all 
bright, and fresh, and new when she 
came back there as a bride; but 
they had both pleaded that he 
should not do this; the old belong- 
ings would be dearer to them both, 
they said. But when they came 
home, Lord Clifford was there to 
meet them, and after dinner was 
over he led them into what had been 
his study; but in place of the old 
veneered book-cases, and shaky writ- 
ing-tables, and hard horsehair chairs, 
he had compromised with his feel- 
ings, when he had been requested 
not to refurnish the whole of the 
house, by collecting a quantity of 
splendidly carved oak library furni- 
ture, and beautiful bronzes, for this 
room, which would be Rupert’s now. 
And the tears of the daughter, as 
she hung on his arm thanking him 
for this special mark of attention 
to her husband, were pleasanter to 
him than anything had ever been 
before; ay, pleasanter even than 
had been the first sight of those 
orders and rewards of gallantry 
which were hung on his uniform 
coats over his brave old breast. 
Soon, though, there was a sorrow 


in their midst, Mrs. Knightly, Mrs. 
Knightly, junior —‘ received her 
friends.’ 

She met Rupert’s sisters at the 
door of her drawing-room (she had 
decided to receive her friends in the 
evening), regardless of propriety, 
looking prettier than ever, they both 
thought, in this first flush of her 
happiness, and in her magnificent 
wedding dress of white satin and 
Honiton lace. And her bright eyes 
had never been brighter, nor her 
lovely little face more glowing than 
when she whispered, ‘ Don’t be sur- 
prised, Gussie, whomsoever you 
may see. The whisper and fond, 
loving, sisterly, sympathetic clasp of 
the hand fortunately prepared Gus- 
sie; for almost the first person she 
saw was Frank Tollemache. The 
first sight of him told Gussie that 
if he was prepared to throw pru- 
dence to the winds and ask her to 
marry him, she could be no longer 
strong. And in spite of that cloud 
which Colonel Crofton was hangi 
over them, Mrs. Knightly could not 
have found a happier pair than 
Augusta and Frank Tollemache 
amongst the two hundred and odd 
who thronged her saloons on this 
her first reception of her friends as 
Rupert Knightly’s wife. 

The Dowager Mrs. Knightly had 
not chosen to be present, though 
Georgie and Rupert, who had sedu- 
lously refrained from touching upon 
unpleasant topics, had both im- 
plored her to join them. But Colo- 
nel Crofton was there, and by his 
presence severely tested poor Flo- 
rence’s self-control. Gerald was 
there too; but a cloud seemed to 
have come over the gay young sol- 
dier; and not even his favourite 
sister Georgie could win him to be 
other than moody and gloomy. He 
had some private grief, evidently ; 
and when Georgie pressed him on 
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the point, he admitted that he had, 
and promised he would come up 
and talk to her about it. 

Young Mrs. Knightly was a star, 
a gem, an—anything that is bright, 
flashing, brilliant, and lovely —in 
her bridal robes and wreath, and 
with her dark perfumed hair turned 
loosely up from her pretty white 
brow. And Augusta might have 
sat for a portrait of the Serpent of 
old Nile, so superb was she in her 
dark, proud, southern beauty, set 
off and adorned as it was by jewels 
and rich raiment. And still even 
Colonel Crofton was fain to confess 
that, lovely as both these were, 
lovely as many other women who 
were present that night were, Flo- 
rence eclipsed them all. She had 
wailed and wept so for the last 
three weeks that any other woman’s 
good looks would have been utterly 
washed out and destroyed. But she 
had only brought herself to the 
perfect purity and whiteness of a 
marble statue—a marble statue with 
great brown eyes full of life, too full 
almost, and golden rippling hair. 
Always beautiful she was; now 
startlingly lovely,—far lovelier than 
when the rose of happiness and 
health had reigned above the lily in 
her cheek. Indifferent to every one 
else, scarcely heeding what others 
said to her, she was keenly alive, 
every nerve was strained to catch 
the lightest sound that fell from the 
lips, the lightest look that came 
from the eyes.of this man who had 
so won every atom of her heart, 
that she could not take it from him, 
though cruel fate had ordained that 
he should marry her mother. And 
seeing this, Mrs. Knightly — Ru- 
pert’s wife—determined to throw 
herself into the breach before a 
chasm yawned for ever between hap- 
piness and Floy. 

‘My plan is, Gussie,’ said Frank 
Tollemache, ‘to shut up the Hall for 
a few years, pay off all the servants, 
with the exception of one old gar- 
dener and his wife, who'll live in the 
Hall to keep it from going to pieces 
through the damp, and go abroad. 
I shall be—we shall be able to come 
back in a few years, you see, and 
everything will be as right as pos- 
sible.’ 


Augusta’s answer was, ‘ Well, 
Frank, we’ll talk about it to-morrow ; 
it’s very hard though that I can’t 
have what I ought to have; if I had, 
there need be no shutting up of the 
Hall and going abroad.’ 

‘That’s right of you both,’ said 
Georgie, encouragingly, who had 
heard these two speeches ; ‘ take the 
leap bravely, and you'll light all 
right on the other side of the hedge, 
I dare say.’ 

The next morning, at about one 
o’clock, Gerald Knightly was sitting, 
gravely conversing with his brother 
and sister-in-law. 

‘And who is Tiny Braybrooke? 
asked the lady. 

‘The sweetest little thing in the 
world.’ 

‘That’s no answer, my dear 
Gerald; who isshe? What is she? 
and where does she live ?’ 

‘She’s an orphan and an heiress; 
she’s the sweetest and the prettiest 
little thing in the world ; (no offence, 
Georgie, I don’t mean that she’s 
prettier than you, but she’s so dif- 
ferent;) and she lives at an old place 
called the Woodlands, between 
Bromley and Beckenham.’ 

‘And why won’t she marry you, 
Gerald? the sweetest and prettiest 
might consider herself next, to me, 
also the most fortunate woman in 
the world to gain you. Why won't 
this Miss Braybrooke think so? 
Only think, Rupert, Gerald unsuc- 
cessful in a love affair!’ 

‘It isn’t exactly that, you see,’ re- 
plied Gerald, rather touchingly ; 
‘but two years ago—more than that 
—when I asked her, she said, “ No! 
she’d only marry a guardsman.” I 
haven’t asked her since, but I know 
she likes me.’ 

‘So that was the reason you 
wanted to change, was it, Gerald?’ 
asked Rupert, laughing ; ‘and how 
old may the young lady be now?’ 

* About eighteen.’ 

‘Well, I'd try again if I were in 
your place, Gerald, and trust to our 
mother coming round entirely. 
Georgie’s going over to speak to her 
to-day ; but I understand now, old 
fellow, the full extent of that gene- 
rosity towards me which .has in- 
duced you to refuse all my mother’s 
offers of serving you. Georgie shall 
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go and call on this Miss Braybrooke 
in a day or two. You take my ad- 
vice; sixteen never knows its own 
mind, and try again.’ 

‘T shall wait now,’ replied Gerald, 
‘until this affair with Crofton has 
blown over, as it will surely, if 
Georgie takes it in hand.’ 

But when Mrs. Rupert Knightly 
entered the drawing-room of the 
Piccadilly mansion that day, she 
saw that something unusual had oc- 
curred ; and on being put in posses- 
sion of the facts, she determined on 
not creating extra confusion in the 
house by speaking just then to her 
mother-in-law about Colonel Crof- 
ton. 

Augusta had told her mother that 
she was going to marry Frank Tol- 
lemache in a fortnight. And Mrs. 
Knightly had refused the one re- 
quest Frank and Gussie had made to 
her—that her daughter might be 
married from Aer house. Augusta 
would not permit Georgie or any 
one else to try their eloquence 
where she had failed, so it came to 
pass, at the end of a stormy fort- 
night, that it was from her brother 
Rupert’s house that she went forth 
as a Tollemache. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, 
for they had all felt that in the ab- 
sence of their mother it could not 
be otherwise. It was quiet, too, for 
another reason. They did not like 
to put any public slight upon Colo- 
nel Crofton (for they all felt that 
some way or other he would soon 
be related to them), by excluding 
him from a ceremony at which 
many of their mutual friends, who 
would soon know all about the state 
of affairs, should be present. So 
they got out of their difficulties by 
not asking any of their mutual 
friends. 

Miss Braybrooke, otherwise Tiny, 
was there, in the character of a 
future sister-in-law, for Gerald had 
taken Rupert’s and Georgie’s advice, 
which was wonderful considering he 
had asked them to give it, and Tiny 
had shown herself wiser at eighteen 
than she had been two years before. 
It had all been rapidly arranged, for 
she had only one relative—an uncle 
—to consult. He was one of Gerald’s 
brother officers, and had always in- 
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tended that such should be the end. 
She was a ‘ tiny,’ indeed ; a blue-eyed 
mite; small, and fair, and delicate. 
She looked as if a rough wind would 
blow her away altogether, or a rough 
word break her in two. In her 
double character of beauty and 
heiress, Tiny had been very much 
spoilt; and a less thoroughly gene- 
rous-tempered man than Gerald 
might have doubted the wisdom of 
intrusting his happiness to such a 
stormy little creature’s keeping. For 
she was one of those fairy-like beings 
with large flashing turquoise -co- 
loured eyes and fragile forms, who 
can on occasions behave like hurri- 
canes. However, Gerald was trou- 
bled with no such doubts, as he 
looked down into the sweet, child- 
ishly-lovely face that was lifted to 
meet his gaze with such ingenuous 
fondness; and after a day or two’s 
communion with that pure, unsul- 
lied, warm, truthful nature, Gerald’s 
sisters were not troubled by such 
doubts either. 

Florence and Celestine Braybrooke 
were Augusta’s bridesmaids, and 
with the Rupert Knightlys and Ge- 
rald, were the only persons present 
at that quiet wedding which, after 
all the hindrances that had been 
thrown in its way, came off early in 
September. So when most of their 
friends were down at their places in 
the country, enjoying themselves, Sir 
Francis Tollemache had just con- 
cluded arrangements for shutting up 
his old house, and letting his shoot- 
ing for a few years, till such time as 
he could come back and take his 
place in the county again—an unen- 
cumbered man. 


CHAPTER X. 


GEORGIE ‘THROWS HERSELF INTO THE 
BREACH.’ 


Mrs. Rupert Knightly kept Floy 
with her for some days after Gussie 
had become Lady Tollemache. She 
judged it best to do so for several 
reasons. One was, that in the com- 
a of herself and Tiny Bray- 

rooke—who had also remained on 
a visit—Floy would not have so 
much time for cultivating grief. 
Another was, that until she herself 
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had found an opportunity of talking 
privately to Mrs. Knightly, and try- 
ing to make matters more harmo- 
nious in the Piccadilly household, 
Floy was best away from her mo- 
ther. 

So one morning, after seeing them 
quietly settled, Tiny at something 
that she called work, and Floy in an 
easy chair, with a book that she 
could not read, Mrs. Rupert Knightly 
got into her little pony phaeton, and 
drove herself over to see Rupert’s 
mother. 

Before starting, she made this re- 
solution—and she kept it too—that 
let Mrs. Knightly, senior, say what 
she would, she would not lose her 
temper; and that nothing should 
tempt her to say anything that might 
cause Mrs. Knightly, senior, to lose 
her temper. 

Mrs. Knightly was suffering from 
a soft and gentle attack of low spi- 
rits and sulks, when Georgie, with a 
fearless step, and a bright, cordial 
greeting, entered the pretty pale- 
green octagon room, which had wit- 
nessed the disclosure of those plans 


which had spread dismay through 


the Knightly family. So when 
Georgie bent over and kissed her, 
she was only allowed to touch a very 
small and cold portion of her cheek. 
She looked upon Georgie as a rebel, 
and wished to punish her; only she 
didn’t know how it could be done. 

Now positive incivility would not 
have checked Mrs. Rupert Knightly 
in the good work she had felt it to 
be her mission to undertake; there- 
fore coolness had just no effect what- 
ever upon her. Mrs. Knightly would 
have been a stony-hearted woman, 
which she was not, if she had been 
capable of resisting the geniality and 
affection of Georgie’s manner, as the 
latter took off her bonnet and mantle, 
and seated herself on a low chair, by 
the side of the little couch on which 
Mrs. Knightly reelined. 

* I have come over to talk to you 
about a great many things,’ she be- 
gan, frankly ; ‘ but, first of all, dear 
Mrs. Knightly, I must tell you that 
Gussie went away very sad indeed 
in consequence of your refusal. No, 
no, not because you wouldn’t give 
her the money, but because ycu re- 
fused to see and be friendly with, 


Frank, with whom you've been 
friendly so long, you know, and be- 
cause you wouldn’t be at her wed- 
ding. I cheered her up as well as I 
could, by telling hér you'd soon 
write, as I’m sure you will, and 
make good my words.’ 

Mrs. Knightly would have an- 
swered angrily here, but she could 
not, for her hand was taken and 
kissed. Before she could frame ano- 
ther sort of answer, her daughter-in- 
law went on: 

‘ And I can’t have you staying 
away from us—from our house—in 
this way. It can’t be, you know; 
my own dear Rupert’s mother not 
friendly with me! That must not 
be. Say you will come, and soon.’ 

Mrs. Knightly murmured a faint 
assent. 

‘ Now I’m coming to the point,’ 
Georgie continued, waxing hot in 
spite of herself, and feeling a fine 
well-grown bullet rolling about in 
her throat as she spoke ; ‘ the point 
which has in a measure created this 
unhappy estrangement between you 
and your children. No, dear, dearest 
Mrs. Knightly — don’t speak yet, 
please; but let me go on, while I 
can. Rupert—all of them, in fact— 
are too proud to speak and plead as 
Iam going to. I think them wrong 
in that respect. But first, before I 
go any further, you must give me a 
forgiveness beforehand, because I’m 
going to speak of a subject you may 
not like to have spoken about—the 
marriage with Colonel Crofton you 
have yore ep 

Mrs. Knightly stooped and kissed 
Georgie’s forehead ; and, happy omen, 
there were tears, not of anger, in her 
eyes. 

‘It is you, not the property, they 
all care for so much, Georgie con- 
tinued, speaking spasmodically, in 
spite of herself, ‘ you believe that, 
don’t you? They can none of them 
endure that their mother should bear 
another name. Still comparatively 
young as you are—and pretty as you 
are—it is only natural that your 
hand and heart should be sought by 
many. I dare say, she continued, 
smiling, ‘ Colonel Crofton is not sin- 
gular in his desire to possess himself 
of both.’ 

Georgie was using the right wea- 
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; Mrs. Knightly was giving way 
ft. —— read that she was, in 

mo ee expression of gravity 
y= thes 


in the drying up of her 
tears; and, more than all, in the 


firmer grasp impressed upon her 
own hand. 

‘It was only natural, too, that you 
at first should be undecided as to 
whether you should pledge him your 
hand. As to giving him your heart, 
I am sure—we are all sure—you 
have not done, and you will never 
do it.’ 

‘ You are quite, quite right, my 
dear,’ sobbed the completely routed 
lady. ‘ Oh! if you had only said this 
to me before.’ 

* But it is not too late now, dear 
mother,’ interposed Georgie, fondly ; 
* there is no feeling in favour of Co- 
lonel Crofton to combat, is there? 

* None whatever, my dear, simply 
replied Mrs. Knightly. 

‘ Then now I may tell you some- 
thing else, said Georgie; ‘ and that 
is, that Florence has lost her heart 
to Colonel Crofton; and though we 
none of us like him very well, yet— 
and I know so well how desirous you 
are of doing everything to make your 
children happy, if they'll only let 
you know how it’s to be done—you 
had better for her sake give her a 
fortune large enough to induce him 
to propose to her. What do you 
think ? 


And then, for upwards of an hour, 
Mrs. Knightly and her daughter-in- 
law amicably discussed various plans 
for bringing about such a desirable 
consummation as Floy’s being united 
to Colonel Crofton. 

It was finally decided — subject 
to Rupert's approval—that Mrs. 
Knightly should inform Colonel Crof- 
ton, by word of mouth, of her change 
of sentiment— that she should at 
the same time tell him the amount 
of money she intended at once set- 
tling upon her daughters, both of 
them; for one or two of Georgie’s 
disclosures had sent Frank Tol- 
lemache — disinterested, unselfish 
Frank—up in her estimation again. 
They must trust, then, to his feeling 
of honour for everything to come 
right, as he could not but be aware 
of the havoc he liad made in poor 
Floy’s heart. 
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‘And now,’ said Georgie, spring- 
ing to her feet when these important 
arrangements had been made, ‘do 
let me take you fora drive in my 
new pony-carriage; you haven't 
seen it yet. Rupert gave it to me 
only yesterday ; and I think you'll 
say it’s far prettier than Mrs. Vin- 
ing’s, that we’ve all thought perfec- 
tion till now.’ 

Mrs. Knightly had never bestowed 
a single thought upon Mrs. Vining’s 
pony-phaeton ; but she did not say 
so. She contented herself with 
rapturously praising everything — 
Georgie’s driving, the carriage, the 
ponies, the harness, everything 
about it, when she was at last 
comfortably seated in it, in a more 
than usually becoming bonnet, and 
with one of the handsomest Cash- 
meres over her shoulders that had 
ever caused the eyes of a French- 
woman to glisten, and her heart to 
ache, for the possession of just such 
another. 

So they rolled comfortably through 
Regent Street, and Georgie was 
patience itself as regards shopping. 
Mrs. Knightly made a colossal 
selection of flowers at Eagle’s, and 
of dresses at Swan and Edgar’s, and 
directed them to be packed there 
and sent to her daughter, Lady 
Tollemache. And she purchased 
expensive gifts for the daughter-in- 
law who was by her side, as well as 
for the one Gerald was going to 
give her, and whom she had only 
seen in the course of one stiff morn- 
ing call. But it was upon Floy 
especially— upon poor Floy, whom 
she blushed hotly to think of as 
having suffered through her in any 
way, that she lavished the largest 
amount of presents. Nothing was 
too rich, beautiful, and costly for 
the mother’s heart to offer to Floy. 


CHAPTER XL 
SETTLING DOWN. 


A few.months have passed over 
their heads since that drive behind 
the new ponies, when I bring the 
Knightly family before the reader 
for the last time. It is the close of 
an early spring evening, and there 
is thatair of lassitude over the three 
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ladies who are sitting in the little 
green room, which shows that one 
great excitement is over and another 
is yet to come on. Mrs. Knightly, 
Lady Tollemache, and Mrs. Rupert 
Knightly were resting a while after 
the fatigues of the wedding-break- 
fast, before they dressed for the 
grand ball Mrs. Rupert gave on the 
occasion of the marriage of her 
sister and brother-in-law, in her 
new house. Yes; hers it was now. 
Mrs. Knightly, senior, had delighted 
in sacrifices and peace-offerings from 
the time Georgie had risked anger- 
ing her by telling her what she 
ought to do. 

She had lost no time in making 
over to all her children that which 
should have been theirs before. She 
had prayed Rupert and Georgie to 
live when in town at the old family 
mansion in Piccadilly, though when 
it came to the point they would 
both rather have stayed in the house 
where they had made their first 
start in married life. And now she 
was going to divide her time equally 
between her three children who 
were married and settled in Eng- 
land. 

It had all come round as Georgie 
had said it would. Possibly she 
might have given Colonel Crofton a 
hint as to the course it would best 
become him to pursue. At any 
rate, as soon as he was given to 
understand that Mrs. Knightly had 
definitely altered her mind, he re- 
commenced shining on Florence’s 
horizon again. And Floy, who had 
faded and withered when he had 
withdrawn what was more than the 
sun to her, bloomed freshly as of 
yore ere very long. She was 
solemnly betrothed to him soon— 
as soon as he was quite clear what 
she was to have; and then her 
worshipping love for him was such, 
that though they all marvelled at 
it, they had none of them the heart 
to tell her how really cold and 
calculating was this man whom she 

adored. 

Gerald and Florence were married 
on the same day from the house in 

y; for Tiny had no mother 
and no female relative ; and Gerald, 
who was deserving of ten times as 
much love and devotion as Colonel 
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Crofton, had not such a wealth of it 
lavished upon him by his young 
bride as had that gallant officer. 

The Croftons were to reside 
abroad ; and though he had given 
some sort of promise to her mother 
not to play, it was to the orange- 
groves of Baden-Baden that he took 
his wife; and there they remain, in 
spite of the frequent invitations they 
receive from mother, brothers, and 
sister in England. Once, on the occa- 
sion of the christening of the little 
heir of the Tollemaches, Florence 
expressed a wish‘ to see them all, 
but on her husband’s replying, 
‘ Well, my dear, and as I don’t care 
about it, you can go and have that 

leasure, and stay as long as you 
ike, and I'll remain here;’ on his 
replying in this way she crushed 
the wish out of her heart; for 
rather than leave him for one day 
she would submit to never seeing 
any of those well-loved ones at 
home again. 

It is her vocation to adore her 
husband, and nobly she fulfils it. 
Her idol has never been shaken on 
its pedestal yet, and never will be 
shaken ; though no idol of clay or 
gold could receive such loving 
worship more coolly than he does. 
He is an indifferent, not a negligent 
or unkind husband. He is always 
polite, and calmly affectionate to 
her; and though her warm heart 
yearns ‘for more’ in her deep love 
and reverence for him, she is humbly 
grateful and thankful for so much. 

He likes his golden-haired, dark- 
eyed wife to be courted and admired 
—within bounds; and he makes 
her dress richly, to set off her 
beauty; and he takes care that she 
shall have plenty of amusement— 
and that her amusements do not 
interfere with his. And here his 
interest in her ceases. 

And she—well, her one prayer is 
that she may not for one hour sur- 
vive this man. Florence Crofton 
was a woman to be one of two 
things—there could be no medium 
—a tyrant or a slave. She is far 
happier as she is, than if fate had 
made her the former. 

Lady Tollemache and Georgie, 
both happy wives, with loving hus- 
bands ever anxious to please and 
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make them happy, sigh and shake 
their heads as they think of the 
state of bondage poor Floy must be 
in, when she can’t even come to see 
them; and Tiny, who rules Gerald 
absolutely, but so gracefully that he 
doesn’t. know it, looks upon her as 
little better than an idiot for ever 
caring about that horrid man; for 
Colonel Crofton was the one member 
of the family into which she had 
entered whom Tiny could not take 
into her large, warm heart. Indeed, 
she had honoured Colonel Crofton 
with her profound, unconcealed, 
and hearty dislike ; and he had been 
rather favourably disposed towards 
her for it than otherwise. He 
surely had something of the spaniel 
and the walnut-tree in his nature. 
Rupert Knightly is entitled to 
write M.P. after his name now; 
and he is the master of Warming- 
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ston Hall, and of the Warmingston 
fox-hounds. He distinguishes him- 
self rather more in the latter 
capacity than he does in the house ; 
for up to the present time he has 
shown that he considers silence to 
be the better part. 

Gerald is in the Guards, though 
Tiny gave up the point so magna- 
nimously. 

Mrs. Knightly — rather prettier 
and more blooming in her grand 
maternal character than she was 
before—is far happier than when 
she had too much power in her 
hands. They would perhaps be the 
happiest family in the world, were it 
not for their occasional sad thoughts 
of Floy, who considers herself the 
favoured by fate of the Knightly 


race, 
A. H. T. 
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* If he will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.’ 


WITHER. 


HREE Sisters fair, of charms so rare, 
As Paris might himself perplex— 
Whose form and face his choice shall grace 

The paragon of all her sex? 


And while they seem, to Fancy’s dream, 
Three goddesses like those of yore ; 
He deems himself, conceited elf! 
The ‘ Paris’ of that festive floor. 


Which shall the golden apple win, 
Where charms so nearly balanced are ? 
He hesitates ; a lord steps in, 
And claims the fairest of the fair ! 


In vain, in vain, the Sisters twain 
Are by the would-be Paris sought ; 
Both say him nay, he turns away, 
A sad but useful lesson taught. 
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THE BLOODLESS BATTLE OF BRIGHTON. 


Y¥ the special wish of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, the 
Marquis of Flintshire, the Down- 
shire Volunteers were present at 
the great bloodless battle at White 
Hawk Down on Easter Monday. 
And I need scarcely say that Cap- 
tain St. Ives and his gallant Chickle- 
bury Company (including myself) 
were there in the vanguard. 

I am happy also to mention that 
the hideous rhubarb lace, originating, 
it is said, in the predilection of a 
quondam apothecary eaptain for 
that medicinal colour, had been a 
week only before discarded, and 
black and silver substituted on our 
cuffs and shakos—a grave, hearse- 
like ornament, suitable for men who 
are ready to be the slayers and 
buriers of any of England’s enemies 
who shall be madmen enough at 
any time to risk inevitable sea- 
sickness of the most frightful de- 
scription, in order to try and scale 
our invulnerable chalk cliffs. 

We all came up from Downshire, 
400 strong (our Chicklebury Com- 
pany musters 50 men), on the Satur- 
day night, a voluntary subscription 
covering our expenses, and we met 
on parade opposite St. Barabbas’s 
Church, Pimlico, at the painfully 
early hour of six. 

There had been a slight and 
foolish disagreement between our 
corps and the 99th Tidewaiters,’ 
who complained that we were all 
farmers, and commanded by a horse- 
jobber—referring to our colonel, the 
celebrated Colonel Hanger, so well 
known on the turf, and whose father 
was a friend of one of our excellent 
and famous kings during his glori- 
ous regency. But a few judicious 
words from the Marquis of Flint- 
shire settled the difference; and the 
adjutant of the gallant Tidewaiters 
was reprimanded for his irritating 
language. It was finally arranged 
that we were to march to glory 
between the Tidewaiters and the 
Government Office Door Openers’ 
and Lyon’s Inn corps, which we did 
with no ill effects. 

When I went to the night porter 


of Old Inn (for I t on Sunday 
at a London friend’s ¢ bers), and 
told him to put me down to be 
called at 44 a. M., he did not express 
the slightest surprise, but calmly 
going to a black board that hung 
inside the gateway, he marked me 
down as 

No. 5 at 44, 
and pointing out, at the same time, 
the humiliating fact that 

No. 2 was down for 4; 

and No. 1 for 34; 
and No. 9, already in bed, for 2! 
So that instead of being the alertest 
of Volunteers, as I had vain-glori- 
ously imagined myself, I actually 
discovered myself to be only a sloth- 
ful laggard in the rear of Honour. 

I took great precautions that 
night. I furbished up my rifle; I 
brushed my uniform; I cleaned my 
bayonet; I loaded my wicker tra- 
velling flask with old port, and my 
hayresac (as large as a medium 
carpet bag) with cold meat and 
bread ; I laid my breakfast ready to 
hand, and placed a candle and 
matches close to my bedside. 

Suffice it to say my precautions 
were crowned with success. IL 
awoke in the dreary gray, and was 
at the rendezvous half an hour 
too soon. Already the streets were 
dotted with gray uniforms. There 
were Volunteers who lived in Chel- 
sea running to the Tower Hamlets 
for lost knickerbockers, and men 
of the Minories speeding in flying 
cabs to Bedford Square for mislaid 
ramrods. Indeed, so great was the 
general zeal, that I saw a Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteer at 8 P. M. on 
Sunday night sitting in mournful 
grandeur under a tree in Hyde 
Park, intending to sleep there, in 
order to be in time at the Victoria 
Station in the morning. The day 
promised well—the sky 


* Brightened to blue from a silvery grey.” 
Brownixe, 


The gilt figures on the western 
clock-faces were glistening in the 
morning sun: the Whitechapel sun 
beautiful, though it did shine from 
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rather a low neighbourhood. The 
clocks all struck six with pleasant 
and harmonious disagreement. The 
searlet band of the Door Openers 
come in by ones and twos, stagger- 
ing under drums, or encircled by 
Laocoon wreaths of wide-mouthed 
brass instruments. Natty, bright- 
eyed little fifers come strutting, 
drum-majors carrying gilt kitchen 
pokers ornamented with the balls 
of pump-handles, and lastly our 
six electro-plated bugles, hung by 
crimson bell-pulls. Up come our 
men with quick, smart step, and 
cheerful, good-natured greetings. 
Up come our officers— St. Ives, 
Foresight, Linton, Barberini, Haw- 
ker, Natkin, Marsh, Douglas, &c.; 
and there is much exchange of fun 
ard prophecies about the weather. 
Lastly, to crown all, up comes 
Captam Maximilian Bagshaw, who 
is on the staff, a very Agamemnon, 
stupendous in a large cocked hat 
fluttering with scarlet and white 
feathers plucked from the tail of the 
domestic fowl—the innocent cock 
of the walk. In his belt is tucked 
several sheets of writing-paper; 
and, taken as a whole, he is, 1 think 
I am justified in saying, the sublimest 
and most unparalleled sight that my 
eyes beheld on the glorious day of 
our bloodless victory. On horse- 
back the hat would have been 
striking, on foot it was gorgeous 
and superb. Under such a willing, 
good-natured man, in such a hat, 
the Downshire were certain of new 
laurels. 

We were proved, the band clanged 
and pounded, and through an en- 
thusiastic crowd of early milkmen 
we proceeded to the station to take 
the train. Four hundred of us 
tumbled in—a snorting shriek, and 
we were off. There were twenty-two 
carriages, and we were in the second 
of eight trains that took down the 
20,000 men, the conquerors in the 
bloodless battle of Brighton. 

The air thinned and brightened, 
a few wet wafers of rain fell on our 
faces, then a rainbow threw itself 
over the sky and joined the dark 
clouds to the bright. The wind 
rose, and the blue widened out to 
windward. And now blackbirds 
began to dot the green fields; the 


young corn showed its sharp points ; 
and primroses appeared, pale and 
innocent, nestling under the hedges; 
then rustic roofs and woods; and 
lastly the Downs, rolling away, gray 
or sunny, to seaward; a little chat, 
a little fabrication of hoods and capes 
out of penny papers to keep out 
the wind, and we were at Brighton. 

We marched at once for the 
Level, where our section of the 
Volunteer army was to pile arms and 
rest till the gun fires: for we are 
in the first division, and Lord Umbra 
was to lead us to the imoffensive 
battle. 

‘We came, we saw, and we con- 
quered.’ Our march to the Level 
was like a Roman triumph. The 
Brighton maidens could not have 
looked more smiling and pleased if 
we had come to deliver them from 
actual French bondage. Magenta 
scarfs waved in the wind; the bal- 
conies were turned into bower-pots 
of pretty faces; little arch bonnets 
erowded every doorway. In the 
streets the country people—rather 
amphibious at Brighton—grinned 
and cheered. Flags blew crimson 
from roof and tower. The bands 
alternately pitied ‘ Poor Uncle Sam,’ 
and wished they were in Dixey’s 
Land, so that the air rang with the 
clash and ring of the brazen discord. 
Music, Babylonian in noise, was 
pounded into our ears as the scar- 
let and the gray marched onwards 
till they found their Level. 

The rifles are piled in stacks; 
then the havresacs are pillaged, and 
the men collect round the bivouac 
fires and the great frothing, seeth- 
ing caldrons of hot coffee; the 
great green enclosure brims with 
soldiers; and my front-rank man— 
a musical soul—compares the scene 
to the opening of the ‘ Etoile du 
Nord.’ The military bands file in 
and debouch towards the foot-lights, 
opening out like so many great 
scarlet flowers expanding at day- 
break in one of the virgin forests in 
South America. 

‘ And here comes the tenor,’ said 
my metaphorical friend, who, by-the- 
by, is in the law, as a dark man in a 
cloak advanced at the head of the 
27th Shoreditch Sappers. ‘ Clamp! 
boong!’ in come the Queen’s West- 
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minster, the 39th Finsbury, and 
that splendid corps from Mile End, 
with heads erect and martial bear- 
ing, each corps to its respective 
ground, marked out by large white 
placards. Every cross-belt was in 
place, every cartouche-box held its 
due number of rounds of blank 
cartridge, every bayonet was sharp 
and bright, every badge and scarlet 
pompon in proper and soldierly 
trim. 

Now, the rifles once wigwammed, 
the men break off into chatty 
clumps till the gun fires. There is 
the long refreshment tent to visit, 
or the coffee caldrons to dip into. 
There is the shadowy windmill on 
the distant slope of the gray Downs 
to observe with delight. There is 
the position of the sea to speculate 
over, and the clear atmosphere that 
makes the outlines of the houses so 
sharp to rhapsodize upon. In the 
mean time fresh regiments arrive on 
the ground, or defile past us on 
either road. The men’s step—the 
hoarse words of command—the can- 
tering up of confused adjutants, all 
serve to amuse people determined to 
be pleased. 

The weather ‘takes up ’"—the 
sunshine is lovely in its very 
coquettishness. Now we ‘fall in,’ 
and are proved ; numbered; changed 
from twos into fours, and from 
fours into twos; our ammuni- 
tion counted ; our rifles examined ; 
our bulky havresacs hung correctly ; 
and our ‘ wheéls’ and changes of 
face tested. We are graver and less 
idle than usual, because we are all 
in earnest, being ingredients in a 
great national and historical experi- 
ment, while officers are still ‘nag- 
ging, fuming, fretting, swearing, 
and blaming us for executing their 
own jumbled orders. 

‘Boom! boom!’ the signal guns 
fire (no man knows where) on the 
Steyne, far away on the Downs, 
in the Pavilion Gardens, or some- 
where on the sea-shore, and we pre- 
pare to march on to the Race-course 
Hill. Long ago the last train slid 
up the misty valley, and brought 
the last batch of the 20,000 Volun- 
teers. It is about half-past eleven 
o’clock—we left London at seven— 
and now 20,000 English Volun- 


teers are ready to fight any enemy 
of Old England. 

Slowly in companies we march 
up towards the Race-course. Half 
of us go by the sea-shore. But I 
am part of first division and two 
brigades of the second—about 1,200 
men—whom the Duke of some place 
or other is leading. 

We march with triumphant war 
music, with the bright sea and the 
sky smiling on us, between walls of 
bright eyes, happy, rosy, country 
faces and omnipresent girlhood. 
We pass drags, gigs, traps, carts, 
and trucks with a smart, swinging 
pace, already pretty well sure of a 
day’s pleasure not easily to be for- 
gotten. The mobare delighted with 
everything—with the leather aprons 
and spades and pickaxes of the pio- 
neers—with the gilt sceptres of the 
drum-majors—with the little brass- 
bound drums of the band-boys. 
Bagshaw’s tremendous hat and fea- 
thers is loudly cheered. If the mob 
ever betrays any want of judg- 
ment, it is in constantly mistaking 
our smart doctor for a general and 
the drum-major of the Door Openers 
for the commander-in-chief. 

Now we leave the trim avenues 
and paved streets, and get on the 
turf—the green springy turf, dark- 
veined with ruts, and here and 
there rank with the grassy growth 
of a wet spring. Our lungs inhale 
greedily the fresh, pure air, and we 
are ready for any work. We pass 
at the back of the Grand Stand, and 
three-quarters of a mile further, on 
the sloping Northern Downs on the 
centre of the Horse-shoe ridge, we 
brigade; and soon after the second 
division, arriving by way of the 
Marine Parade, brigades also on 
White Hawk Down in nine solid 
black squares striped and banded 
with flushing scarlet. The London 
Scottish, the St. George’s, the Middle- 
sex, &c., are all there massed in solid 
phalanxes. 

The resemblance to a Derby Day 
increases. The trampled turf, varie- 
gated with orange-peel and flying 
sandwich papers, looks as it does in 
May at Epsom. After a like manner 
the little black people sprinkle over 
the grass, looking in the distance like 
wavering trains of spilt gunpowder. 
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Mobs seethe up from Kemp Town 
on our right, and emerge from all 
parts of Brighton like ants from a 
disturbed anthill. Behind the bri- 
gade are two lines of the 18th 
Hussars, all blue and gold, and 
behind them the Hampshire Guerilla 
Horse, the riders conspicuous in 
plumed wideawakes. It is supposed 
that the sprinkled gunpowder repre- 
sents nearly half a million of people. 
The Stand brims with black dots. 
The valley between the Race Hili 
and Red Hill, two miles to the east, 
alone is empty. The artillery are 
on the brow of a hill, and there are 
guns for the supposititious enemy’s 
use above the Rifle Butt Valley on 
the southern extremity of Red Hill, 
near the Ovingdean Road, about 
two miles from the Grand Stand. 
The Race Hill and Red Hill, in 
fact, form a basin with steep sides, 
bisected by White Hawk Down. 
Now as the guns pass us on their 
way to their stations, jolting and 
jolting, with their powder-chests, 


levers and linstocks, and muff-capped 


guardians, the horses driven by 
men in smock-frocks, wearing orange 
labels in their hats, like newly- 
pressed conscripts, we are allowed to 
fall out, and unsling our havresacs, 
uncork our flasks, and lay down our 
ponderous rifles; and as the twin 
sandwiches are unfolded and a 
general gurgle is heard along our 
ranks, there is time to look round on 
the brave and free shoreland we are 
resting near. 

See how the fleet cloud-shadows 
are manceuvring over the sloping 
corn and fallow fields and aiong the 
grassy shoulders of the chalky hills! 
What a lovely, fitful, and variable 
light glances over the thousands of 
happy faces, and over the squares 
of gray, black, and scarlet! What 
is that semi-luminous wall of mist 
away there to the southern horizon ? 
Why, Englishmen, that is the great 
sea, that Shakespeare says ‘serves 
us in the office of a wall: and is our 
best rampart. How glassy gray it 
is, with that quiet, subdued, lustrous 
splendour upon it, just where the 
white specks of sails, small as a 
gull’s wing, dot its surface. The sea 
is looking at us with the tranquil, 
hoar majesty of an aged deity. 


A running, clicking sound, then a 
prickly glitter of steel points, as we 
fix bayonets and form close columns 
to beinspected. It is past one when 
Lord Clyde, chased by a cluster of 
officers, plumed and laced, dashes 
past our ranks, and we present arms 
with that regulated triple movement 
so difficult to do with complete and 
steady exactitude. 

Lord Clyde goes again—hunted 
back to the Grand Stand, and as he 
does so our brigades form into open 
column and ‘ march past.’ We take 
an hour and twenty minutes to do 
it, and then the bands begin again 
to thump, and pound, and chime. 

We get rather nervous as our 
handful approaches the crisis. Our 
officers get more and more alert. 
They get quite pathetic in their 
appeals, or they wrangle among 
themselves. The brigades wind on 
towards the Stand like huge wriggling 
black snakes spotted with scarlet. 

Hawker, that smart and indefati- 
gable sergeant, becomes rather ‘ nag- 
ging’ and tormenting. He says, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, keep 
still.” You would really think from 
Hawker’s manner that a second 
Waterloo was about to commence. 
He is rather fretful at the laxity 
of private Clinton. He dreadfully 
harasses that unfortunate youth. 
It is every moment, ‘ Now do keep 
quiet, Mr. Clinton;’ ‘ Now keep your 
rifle steady, Mr. Clinton ;’ ‘ Now do 
look to the right and mind the wheel, 
Mr. Clinton ;’ ‘ Mind your fours, Mr. 
Clinton.’ Under this course of treat- 
ment, Clinton at an early hour be- 
comes pale and jaded. Officers should 
never ‘ nag,’ for it worries men with- 
out improving them. 

No sound now but ‘Steady with 
that double,’ ‘Pray look to your 
centre,’ ‘Mind the wheel,’ ‘ For- 
ward,’ andsoon. Every man stiffens 
himself into a hero. Every man 
squares his chest and keeps his eyes 
staring forward, for we are just now 
marching past Lord Clyde. 

We are like a wall—yes, straight 
and even asa fortress wall. ‘ Bravo!’ 
the people applaud. ‘ Best we’ve 
seen yet!’ is the cry as we double. 
There are absurd rumours that Lord 
Clyde is seen to applaud us, and 
M‘Murdo to point us specially out. 
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But every regiment has fortunately 
this happy hallucination. 

As we halt for a moment between 
the railed-off country people—be- 
tween the ale-barrels, the oranges, 
the lollypops, the pale hams, the 

beer, and the crowd of Mr. 


g& 
Cinque Ports Volunteers passin man- 
- of-war dress, with cutlasses; the 
Irish, gay with their bright-green 


Devil’s Own, smart with scarlet. 

The sham fight is now to com- 
mence. As the head of the long 
column clears the Grand Stand, the 
Inns of Court, alert and soldier-like, 
trot off at the double to the Red 
Hill ridge in the Ovingdean direc- 
tion. They are to stand as the 
enemy, who, having landed from the 
sea and taken up a strong position, 
are about to force their way up 
the White Hawk Valley. 

The enemy must be turned. The 
first division moves down into the 
valley, massy and threatening. Three 
battalions of the first brigade are 
thrown out for a reserve, under cover 
of the guns of the main battery, 
while the remainder deploys into line 
to oppose the enemy’s advance. We 
stand and load near the guns, which 
are ready for the linstock. 

The first battalion of the City of 
London Brigade stole forward in 
twos as skirmishers. The puffs of 
white smoke and the running fire 
creep slowly up the hill to where the 
Inne of Court stand dark amd thick 
ma plantation. The enemy's akir- 
mishers retire to the main body, amd 
mw the head of their column appears 
our gure open on it with « deateming 
rear, that eurgee beck in eohkves from 
the hille 
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scend from another point to seize the 
Race-course Hill Now began the 
tug of war and the supposed crisis, 
that Napoleon knew, and well too; 
swarming behind their guns the Inns 
of Court, swift as in Chancery suits, 
fierce as in the Old Bailey, terrible 
as at assizes, prepared to swoop 
down on us, but were repulsed by 
our tremendous sham fire. Artillery 
plied on artillery, and rifle on rifle, 
still, pertinacious as in law-suits, 
these ‘fearful and wondrous men’ 
formed again and advanced a second 
time to the attack. Again the gray 
lines were formed on the side of the 
hill, and the squares, breaking into 
echellon, advanced eagerly to sup- 
port them, throwing out skirmish- 
ers towards the sea ridge. 

Gradually we descended into the 
valley and entered into the thick of 
the work—seeing no comrade’s head, 
however, jump off, and catching no 
bleeding front-rank man in our pity- 
ing arms. But still we had our 
troubles (particularly the stout men 
with tight boots). The soft, padded 
turf left us, and we came to fallow, 
heavy, and dusty, encumbered with 
gray clinkers that hurt your ankles. 
‘Then we waded through green fields, 
where the yellow turnip blossoms 
reached to the noses of the shorter 
men. Last of all, and worst of all, 
came a hill of arable ground to go 
up at the double. The fat men fell 
behind as if they were shot. The 
line became a very ‘ rabbiy’ one for 
a few moments, till we got again on 
the level and commenced firing hot 
and fast, by twos from the right 
blazing away at our quiet, inoflens v: 
od fem’ the «a, who yet he 
played us many a scurvy turn, to 
= after all we do net much pity ban 
Away there to the loft the Ham 
shire Light Horse are eemttered aki 
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tremendous. The lawyers, fond of 
an ‘action, take a good deal to kill 
them. They won’t surrender, but 
appeal to the ‘ultima ratio’ and a 
higher court. 

Now at the warning ery of ‘ Pre- 
pare to receive cavalry,’ shouted by 
a hoarsely fierce colonel, we tumble 
on one knee and throw out our por- 
cupine spikes. Yonder on the down 
side, in sunshine, the Hussars, in 
blue, chump in a threatening squad- 


black skirmishers dash in and throw 
themselves under our wings of bayo- 
net steel, = our square opens a 


Before the be prickly hedges that spit 
fire the assailing horsemen, in their 
turn, wheel and flee. Then we 
spring up again, and block into 
column, that wedge that Napoleon 
knew so well how to drive into the 
heart of an enemy. 

The enemy are losing heart as 
they see the shadows lengthen, and 
begin to think of their boats. Forced 
from their position, they now craftily 
try to steal round the ridge and 
debouch on the hill behind our 
artillery. Their guns are moved to 
a new position, opposite the Grand 
Stand, and open a fire, replied to by 
our cannon, that are wheeled round 
to face them. 

Now to finally crush them our 
reserve is ordered up. It is fresh 
and vigorous: it was with his reserve 
that, as with a fresh and unblunted 
sword, Napoleon so often defeated 
the Austrians. We march with the 
reerve rapkily down the Hawk 
Down Hill into the second valley, a« 
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The firing is in the air—a 
tremendous crackling outburst of 
voleanic fire, accompanied by sul- 
phurous clouds of reddish smoke 
and bursts of black wafery wad- 
dings. The hill-echoes surge back 
with sweeping burst the terrific roar, 
so fitful and so fierce. 

Then we ground arms and put the 
ramrods in our rifle barrels till our 
officers can come round to each one 
to see that his piece is discharged. 

Slowly at last we march off through 
contented crowds on te the Marine 
Parade. The airy sea-side palaces 
are running over with people, the 
balconies, the very doorways are 
crowded. Handkerchiefs wave, kind, 
bright eyes greet us and thank us 
with eloquent silence. 

We pass the Regent’s hideous Pa- 
vilion just as the stars make spring- 
time in the sky, and in the Level we 
once more disband to eat and drink. 

The twilight march to the station 
was again a triumph but of a laxer 
kind than that of the morning—the 
band leave Poor Uncle Sam to 
lament with the inconsolable Su- 
sapnah. Whole regiments burst out 
into song under the dark Titanic 
viaduct arches, and every one, from 
captain to drummer, feels that it 
has indeed been a day to mark in 
one’s diary with white sea-conast 
chalk. We have proved to England 
that 20,000 men can start from 
London at seven in the morning, 
drive an army of Frenchmen into 
the sea by sunset, and be back by 
midnight to a late supper 

A gallant Belgian officer, con- 
apicnous on the field by his huge 
white feather, expressed his delight 
and surpriee at euch a volunteer 
army ‘he veteran M' Murdo eaid 
woch a day's march Wee unprece 
dentel mm hethory Nut «a wing he 
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WHITSUNTIDE. 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 

UMMAGING in an old trunk of 

mine the other day, I came upon 
a well-worn Latin grammar, out of 
which fell a mysterious cardboard 
tablet, which upon examination 
proved to be a manuscript almanack 
neatly embellished with flourishes 
and annotations in a round school- 
boy’s hand, such as: 

‘1 June. Played the Stumpington 
C. Club; stunning match. Licked 
them easy, with three wickets to go 
down. Mem. Jones ma: scored 
twenty-three runs. 

‘ 3rd.. Got my remove into the 
“upper fourth.” Old B. came down 
and tipped me a sov. 

‘ sth. Pulled up to Battersea in a 
light “funny.” N.B. Dreadful row 
about smoking on the river, &c. &c.’ 

I had some difficulty in decipher- 
ing the above dates, as they had 
been struck out with heavy ink lines 
for some days previous to the 8th, 
which was marked emphatically as 
‘ Whit Sunday—hurray!’ 

The little document set me think- 
ing of old days at Eastminster School, 
and the delight with which we 
looked forward to the early summer 
holidays. I suppose as long as I 
live Whitsuntide will always be 
associated in my mind with ‘old B..,’ 
his generous ‘tips,’ and the good 
nature which induced him to go the 
round of all possible metropolitan 
amusements with meon Whit Monday 
before I went back to the country. 

Old B. had chambers in the Tem- 
ple; but on these festive occasions 
we met for breakfast, by appoint- 
ment, at the ‘Tavistock’ Hotel in 
Covent Garden, where to this day 
the sight of fruit and vegetable carts 
unlading amid the alternate odours 
of fresh flowers and hesternal to- 
bacco—the general ‘rus in urbe’ 
rakishness and jollity of the market 
have a charm for me from old asso- 
ciations, which can never be effaced. 
The breakfast was a little feast in 
itself. The famous broiled ham, the 
devilled kidneys, the hot rolls which 
one ate fearlessly without a thought 
of dyspepsia—the delicious, fresh- 
gathered water-cresses; the coffee— 


was there ever such coffee? No, not 
in the salons of Tortoni himself have I 
recognized the fragrant aroma which 
belonged to those generous cups. 

The banquet concluded, we sallied 
forth, knowing by previous refer- 
ences to ‘The Times,’ the precise 
hour at which each entertainment 
opened. I think I began with the 
‘ Industrious Fleas, then inspected 
Miss Linsey Woolsey’s Exhibition of 
Needlework (which I confess I al- 
ways did find rather slow); walked 
round Mr. Burford’s Panorama; 
looked in at the India Museum; de- 
scended into the Thames Tunnel 
(taking the Monument en route); 
then proceeded by omnibus to the 
Colosseum, where, in my day, there 
were no end of attractions, viz.: a 
glyptothek full of the most beautiful 
plaster casts; a Swiss cottage, with 
real cascades; a live eagle chained to 
papier maché rocks which defied 
detection; and a lovely Swiss maiden, 
who sold cakes which I am con- 
vinced were brought from Switzer- 
land—they were so very stale; an 
aviary ; a stalactite cavern (6d. extra), 
and an Elizabethan ascending room 
(the guide called it Elizabethan, but 
I forgave him), in which we were 
wound up-stairs nearly as quickly 
as we could have walked; a diorama; 
@ panorama; a cyclorama— Ah! 
‘circumspice’ indeed! I think we 
were never tired of looking round in 
that elysium. 

Then there was the Polytechnic 
with its countless wonders, its trea- 
sures of art and science, its philoso- 
phical experiments, its talented lec- 
turers—the serious gentleman with 
the orrery, and the funny demon- 
strator of the dissolving views (we 
only heard his voice in the dark, as, 
for instance, while the Mosque of 
Omar was changing into the Jardin 
Mabille, or the Great Pyramid 
melted into the Niagara Falls, and 
were surprised to find him rather a 
sinister-looking person, in a black 
satin waistcoat, when the lights were 
turned on). A bell used to summon 
us when the diving-bell was lowered. 
I wonder if intrepid young gentle- 
men still venture their lives, and 
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stuff their ears with cotton, in that 
well-regulated machine?’ I declare 
lenvied Mr. Diver in his subaqueous 
dress, picking up the sixpences of an 
iring crow I say I coveted 
his waterproof helmet, and his air- 
pane, and his cheap glory, and 
oped that I too might one day be- 
come a distinguished character. 

As for ‘Madame Tussand’s,’ if I 
were to mention the cerate celebrities 
of my day, it would be tantamount 
to disclosing my age, which I de- 
cline to do. Some effigies I know I 
have not seen. There is Cavour, for 
instance, and Mr. Spurgeon; Lola 
Montez; Lord Shaftesbury; dozens 
of additions have been made, per- 
haps, without my hearing of them. 
‘Sed fugit interea,’ &. As years 
roll on, one’s pursuits are changing. 
I don’t think I should enjoy the 
Polytechnic now; my steps no longer 
haunt the Baker Street Bazaar, but 
there is one holiday resort that I 
always visit with renewed pleasure 
—I mean the British Museum. 

Some country cousins of a not 
altogether unprepossessing appear- 
ance, carried me off there the other 
day, and I was delighted to renew 
my acquaintance with the great 
overgrown establishment. How can 
I attempt to describe all we saw 
there? My fair relations made co- 

ious notes about the zoological col- 
ection; and I have no doubt are 
well up in the characteristics of 
radiated, molluscous, and annulose 
animals; know the difference be- 
tween plantigrades and digitigrades 
much better than your humble ser- 
vant. Of course we saw M. Du 
Chaillu’s gorillas, and the mastodon, 
and the bird-catching spider, and the 
chlamydosaurus, or frilled lizard of 
North Australia, with a large folded 
ruff round the neck, like Queen Eli- 
zabeth; the nutmeg pigeons which 
feed on aromatic fruits, and so want 
no stuffing when brought to table, 
and the pigeon which has a red spot 
on its breast, as if it had been shot 
with an arrow, and recovered from 
the accident ; the tropical bears, with 
very short fur and very long tongues, 
and the dainty American racoon, 
which washes his food before eating 
it; the long-nosed elephant-shrews 
of Africa (I know some ditto ditto in 
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England); and the flying lemur, 
which outdoes Leotard himself in the 
trapeze. 

As we approached the Lophophorus 
impeyanus, or Indian pheasant, and 
noticed the gorgeous plumage of the 
male bird, contrasted with the hum- 
bler feathers of his partner, I could 
not help feeling that civilized hu- 
manity reverses at least one principle 
of nature in lower creation. It is 
our mates who are arrayed in purple 
and valenciennes, in cashmeres and 
‘ moire antique,’ while we walk hum- 
bly in British broadcloth ; and, if we 
may believe some transatlantic ladies, 
are really the inferior animals of the 
twain. 

7 + . 

If I had been an alderman, I might 
have lingered long and fondly over 
the model of the gigantic fossil tor- 
toise. How many quarts of turtle 
soup might the animal have af- 
forded? How many cubic feet of 
verdant obesity? A duplicate of 
this cast ought really to be sent to 
the Mansion House. 

Then there are the right and left 
legs‘of the Dinornis giganteus, a slice 
from whose drumstick alone would 
dine any reasonable family in May- 
fair ; and the wondrous Megatherium 
Americanum, at the tip of whose 
colossal vertebree depended an offi- 
cial ticket, with 





| * PLEASE NOT TO TOUCH THIS SPECIMEN’ 
inscribed thereon. 

When the brute lived and stalked 
in Buenos Ayres, I think the caution 
would have been unnecessary. 

We pass on through fossil, mine- 
ral, and botanical collections, to the 
Egyptian Room, and find ourselves 
in the midst of mummies, scarabai, 
cynocephali, sarcophagi, papyri— 
what not? Great interest is mani- 
fested by the ladies in the articles of 
dress, and various appliances for the 
toilet, with which the walls are 
crowded. Here are vases of alabaster 
and serpentine, combs, hair-pins, and 
bronze mirrors. Heavens! what is 
that enormous mass of thick brown 
hair bristling on the shelf? The 
wig of an Egyptian lady of rank—so 
says our Catalogue. Hank indeed— 
the pomatum on it alone would have 
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justified the appellation. This box 
held the koh! with which they paint- 
ed their eyes; those tweezers were 
wielded with a depilatory object. Is 
female vanity, then, of this age alone, 
or of the last century? Is it three 
hundred or three thousand years 
old? It was stibium then—it is 
erinoline now; and to the end of 
time they will go on touching up 
their faces, wearing horsehair on 
their heads, or in their petticoats, 
while we stand by, and, as becomes our 
gallant nature, wonder and admire. 

The Prince of Denmark began to 
moralize over a single skull, and if I 
had been of a sentimental nature, 
there isno knowing what rhapsodies I 
might have uttered over the tightly- 
swathed mummies which abound 
in this department; but, in truth, 
the dart of Mors se#va Mors seems 
somewhat blunted in the British 
Museum; and I saw English dam- 
sels laughing over the remains of Har- 
sontiorf and Har-em-bhai, as though 
those gentlemen had never existed 
except in their present condition. 

There are mummies of cats placed 
on their beam-ends, without legs or 
tails; mummies of bulls, jackals, 
snakes, crocodiles, rams, and fish; 
linen marked in the corner for the 
benefit of some laundress of the 
period ; children’s toys; musical in- 
struments; weapons of war; authors’ 
inkpots and artists’ palettes; tools; 
baskets; dice; chairs; a table; fruit 
and grain; and (O mirabile dicta!) 
two ducks trussed for cooking, and 
some bread. 

After this, what can one not ima- 
gine? When Lord Macaulay’s fa- 
mous New Zealander (at present, per- 
haps, held in some vegetable form) 
alights in a balloon on Primrose Hill, 
who can say what that enterprising 
and antipodal tourist may carry 
home with him? The pen with which 
Iam writing these lines; the pint pot 
from which I imbibe Mr. Bass’s 
bitter ale; nay, your correspondent 
himself, may rest his bones one day 
in a museum-case at Auckland. 

In the Northern Gallery are a 
series of paintings descriptive of 
Egyptian life and manners, which 
interests us all. For the ladies there 
is a conversazione with the fashions 
prevalent at Thebes a few thousand 


years ago. The guests bear a re- 
markable resemblance to each other, 
and but for the great number assem- 
bled, one might suppose it to be a 
family party. Slave girls in a light 
summer costume, consisting, as far 
as I recollect, of a bracelet and collar, 
enter with refreshments, which they 
hand round almost as solemnly as 
our modern flunkeys. That distin- 
guished-looking person must be the 
lady of the house, who no doubt is 
making herself agreeable. ‘ Ah! 
Mrs. Amenoph—glad to see you; 
charming quartett this, is it not ?— 
‘ Cleopatra, my dear, do take another 
glass of negus.’ Negus indeed—I 
wonder what those wondrous cups 
contained ; I wonder if that complex 
apparatus of lamps and garlands in 
the corner was the last patent stove 
of the time; I wonder if that he- 
catomb of game on the sideboard 
—those piles of fruit, were really 
consumed by the company, or only 
brought in for show, as they say 
pineapples used to appear at London 
dinners in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and were privately 
removed afterwards. Some of the 
young ladies carry bouquets, and 
others baskets of fruit. There are 
musicians playing on one side (I 
think they must be professional— 
they look so hot and tired), and the 
rout-seats are packed as close as in a 
Mayfair drawing-room. 

Other pictures represent sporting 
and country scenes, and animals are 
painted in a manner most creditable 
to the Landseer of the period. I 
could have stood before these works 
of art for hours, had not my rural 
relations pulled me off to look at 
some other novelty; and what with 
the Nineveh bulls, majolica ware, 
the gorillas, the panathenaic frieze, 
the Mastodon ohioticus, Venetian 
glass, and heterobranchous gastero- 
pods, I really have rather a confused 
idea of what I saw afterwards. 

One thing I remember distinctly, 
and that is, that I was very glad to 
get back to my chambers, where, 
under the influence of a fragrant 
weed, I indited this letter. In wit- 
ness whereof I affix my hand, 

And remain, 
Yours very drowsily, 
Dick DEWBERRY. 
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MEDIUMS. 


HAVE read somewhere that the 
belief that disembodied spirits 
may be permitted to revisit this 
world has its foundation upon that 
sublime hope of immortality which 
is at once the chief solace and 
greatest triumph of our reason. 
This may apply very well to those 
urely poetical spiritualists who 
lieve in the awful and solemn 
visitations of departed spirits on an 
office of rebuke or warning; but the 
sublime hope of immortality can 
have small presence in the breasts 
of those who can sit at a table and 
summon the spirits of their dearest 
relatives while they coolly smoke a 
cigar and indulge in flippant talk 
with the gaping company around 
them. Herein, however, lies the 
only distinguishing peculiarity of 
the magic of the present day. The 
alchemysts of old wore black vel- 
vet gowns covered with cabalistic 
signs, and surrounded all their opera- 
tions with an atmosphere of solemnity 
and mystery. Paracelsus, Father 
Hell, Flamel, Agrippa, Borris, Cagli- 
ostro, and all the magicians of the 
middle age still preserved the state 
and circumstance becoming their 
assumed supernatural powers; and 
even Mesmer, in modern days, 
thought it necessary to appear 
among his patients arrayed in the 
habiliments of Prospero. The no- 
velty in magic in those times con- 
sisted simply in successive modi- 
fications of the old idea. When 
alchemy was exploded the enthu- 
siasts and the quacks invented new 
delusions based upon the powers of 
imagination; and this medium of 
operation, being subject to no laws, 
and capable of every kind of de- 
ceptive influence, has enabled the 
magicmongers to play an infinite 
variety of entertaining tunes upon 
the same facile string. Thus we 
have had in succession, Magnetism, 
Animal etism, Mesmerism, 
Electro-biology, and Spirit Rap- 
ping. Except the last mentioned, 
all these black arts could lay claim 
to some little respectability and dig- 
nity. Magnetism and mesmerism 


were at least founded upon a scien- 
tific idea, which was to some extent 
capable of demonstration; and it 
cannot be denied that their apostles 
were men of learning and capacity. 
It seems a strange characteristic of 
this advanced and enlightened age 
that the only magic which the 
public will accept should be one of 
the grossest kind, utterly revolting 
to reason and religion, and practised 
chiefly by vulgar and uneducated 
persons of no character. But there 
is evidently much shrewdness in 
these modern wizards, vulgar and 
ignorant as they are. They read 
the bent of the popular folly as a 
sharper takes stock of the victim 
whom he intends to delude and 
cheat. They have discerned one 
thing,—that the age wanted a no- 
velty in its magic, and that it 
wanted it served up in a way that 
would accord with the habits of the 
time and strip the marvellous of all 
those pretentious mysteries and 
hocus-pocus ceremonies at which 
the age has learned to laugh. So 
the modern practitioner casts aside 
the wand, the cabalistic gown, and 
shadowy laboratory, and performs 
his magic arrayed in the habili- 
ments of every day life, in a modern 
drawing-room. Here is a new sen- 
sation—a magician in peg-tops, 
working his conjurations with a 
cigar in his mouth in the first floor 
of a fashionable lodging-house, in 
the light of day, and within sight 
and hearing of the broad awake 
traffic of the London streets. In 
this fashion does Mr. F—— perform 
his conjurations and put you in 
direct communication with the other 
world at his residence in the centre 
of modern civilization. 

But really, after all, the peg-tops 
and the cigar constitute the only 
novelty of this performance. Mes- 
mer did very much the same thing. 
He hired a sumptuous apartment, 
which he opened to all comers who 
chose to make trial of the new 
power of nature. The women were 
all enthusiastic about him, and 
spread his fame far and wide. Mes- 
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mer was the rage; and high and 
low, rich and port, credulous and 
unbelieving, all hastened to con- 
vince themselves of the power of 
this mighty magician who made 
such magnificent promises. Mes- 
mer took care that nothing should 
be wanting to heighten the effect 
of the magnetic charm. In all Paris 
there was not a house so charmingly 
furnished as M. Mesmer’s. Richly 
stained glass threw a dim, religious 
light on his spacious saloons, which 
were almost covered with mirrors. 
Orange blossoms scented the air of 
his corridors; incense of the most 
expensive kinds burned in antique 
vases on the chimney-piece; zolian 
harps sighed melodious music from 
distant chambers; while sometimes 
a sweet female voice from above, or 
below, stole softly upon the myste- 
rious silence that was insisted upon 
from all visitors. The affair was 
variously pronounced ‘ delightful,’ 
‘ wonderful,’ ‘amusing.’ And this 
was how M. Mesmer operated. ‘ In 
the centre of the room was placed 
an oval vessel, about four feet in 


diameter, in which was placed a 
number of wine-bottles filled with 
magnetized water, and disposed in 
radii, with their necks outwards. 
Water was then poured in so as to 
cover the bottles, and afterwards 
filings of iron to increase the mag- 


netic effect. The vessel was then 
covered with an iron lid pierced 
with holes, through which iron rods 
were inserted. Around this the 
patients sat, holding each other by 
the hand, and applying the ends of 
the rods to such parts of their 
bodies as were afflicted. Then came 
in assistant magnetizers, strong, 
lusty young men, who rubbed the 
patients down the spine, using gentle 
pressure upon the breasts of the 
ladies, and staring them out of coun- 
tenance, to magnetize them by the 
eye! Gradually the cheeks of the 
ladies began to glow’ (no wonder), 
‘then the imagination to become 
inflamed, and off they went, one 
after another, in convulsive fits, 
laughing, crying, shrieking, and 
screaming until they all became in- 
sensible together. In the midst of 
this Mesmer made his appearance 
dressed in a long robe of lilac- 


coloured silk, and waving his wand 
like Prospero. He awed the still 
sensible by his eye, and the violence 
of their symptoms diminished. He 
stroked the insensible with his 
hands upor the eyebrows and down 
the spine, traced figures upon their 
breast and abdomen with his long 
white wand.’ ‘It is impossible, 
says M. Dupdtet, ‘ to conceive the 
sensation which Mesmer’s experi- 
ments created in Paris. No theolo- 
gical controversy in the early ages of 
the Catholic Church was conducted 
with greater bitterness.’ The report 
of the most eminent medical men of 
the day upon these strange mani- 
festations was to this effect :—‘ That 
the only proofs advanced in support 
of animal magnetism were the effects 
it produced on the human body; 
that those effects could be produced 
without passes or other magnetic 
manipulations; that all these mani- 
pulations and passes never produce 
any effect at all if employed without 
the patients’ knowledge; and that 
therefore imagination did, and ani- 
mal magnetism did not, account for 
the phenomena.’ 

So one after the other these delu- 
sions of a past day were exposed 
under the light of scientific know- 
ledge, and their apostles were fain 
to retire into seclusion to escape the 
ridicule of their learned opponents 
and the resentment of their morti- 
fied dupes. Who could continue to 
believe in the alchemyst when he 
had no gold to show as the result of 
all his crucible work in that mys- 
terious laboratory? The lapse of 
two or three generations was suffi- 
cient to prove that the elixir of life 
which they pretended to have dis- 
covered was impotent to prolong 
the lives of those who boasted that 
they held the secret in their hands. 
But such is the credulity of mankind, 
such the popular appetite for super- 
natural wonders, that no sooner is 
one delusion exposed than another 
succeeds it and takes its place. It 
is remarkable, too, that while the 
originators of systems of magic have 
been mostly cheats and impostors, 
their disciples have in many in- 
stances followed out their practices 
in sincerity and good faith. M. de 
Puysegar, the disciple of Mesmer, 
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was a firm believer in the art which 
he practised. He magnetized a tree, 

fi believed that its trunk and 
branches gave forth the magnetic 
influence to all who touched them. 
Dr. Marmaduc was also a believer 
at the outset, but afterwards became 
a dexterous trickster, and gulled 
the good people of Bristol to some 
tune. He had a host of followers 
in London—Holloway, who charged 
five guineas for admission to his 
séances; lLoutherbourg, the ar- 
tist, and his wife, whose house at 
Hammersmith was sometimes sur- 
rounded by as many as three thou- 
sand persons waiting for the privi- 
lege of admission at three guineas a 
head ; and the crazy old woman 
near by, who called herself a ‘ Lover 
of the Lamb of God.’ 

The present spirit-rapping mania, 
though it flourishes in a_ time 
of general enlightenment, exhibits 
greater tenacity of life than any of 
its predecessors. It is long since 
Mr. Parsons stood in the pillory for 
his share in the Cock Lane decep- 
tion; and it is fully ten years since 
his American disciple, Mr. Stone, 
was exposed as a clumsy impostor. 
That showman’s pet medium, Mrs. 
Hayden, was the first to discover 
that rapping on a table was the 
language of departed spirits. Mrs. 
Hayden contrived to deceive a few 
credulous and unobservant people, 
but the moment two acute and 
watchful gentlemen visited her, to 
put her powers to the test, she 
failed to accomplish any part of her 

rogramme. Her spirits could rap, 
nut they could not tell their own 
names; and sometimes they affected 
to be disembodied when they were 
in the flesh walking the earth. It 
was proclaimed to all the world 
that Mrs. Hayden was a contemp- 
tible impostor, and for the moment 
spirit-rapping was laughed out of 
fashion. But after an interval of a 
few years we have another Ameri- 
can importation in the person of 
Mr. H——, who tickles the fancy of 
our idle and ennuied population 
with floating bodies, self-playing 
accordions, and a luminous hand. 
Mr. H—— comes to us with the 
fame of having performed before 
the Emperor of the French and 
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made a convert of the Empress 
Eugénie. He is at once admitted 
into the fashionable drawing-rooms 
of the West end, and a writer, dis- 
tinguished for learning and intelli- 
gence, puffs his supernatural powers 
in one of the leading periodicals of 
the day. Mr. F—— follows imme- 
diately to introduce the pleasing 
variety of reading inscriptions en- 
closed in opaque envelopes, and 
bringing out blood-red inscriptions 
on the skin of his arm. And so half 
the town runs mad about spirit- 
rapping. Here is the great evil. 
The masters are artful quacks, as 
every observant person who has 
tested their powers can testify; but 
their disciples are deluded believers. 
It is a melancholy fact that spirit- 
rapping, in all its assumed serious- 
ness, has become one of the most 
fashionable amusements of the day. 
In West end drawing-rooms, in 
family parlours, and in club smoking- 
sanctums persons of intelligence and 
education sit down to spirit-rapping 
as they sit down to a game of cards. 
These persons are, for the most 
part, believers, and yet they go 
about their conjurations without the 
slightest show of reverence. They 
sit at the table with pipes in their 
mouths, and drink grog while they 
question the spirits of their departed 
friends. I cannot imagine more 
revolting impiety than this. The 
solemnity of the grave and the great 
mystery of death are treated as mere 
playthings, and the spirits of the 
dead, which religion teaches us to 
believe return to the Almighty 
Creator who gave them, are sum- 
moned to revisit earth with as little 
ceremony as is used to ring up the 
servant from the kitchen. It would 
be bad enough to make a joke of a 
matter so serious; but I am con- 
fident I shall be borne out by many 
who are cognizant of the facts to 
which I allude, when I say that 
these spiritualist practices are very 
commonly pursued in the full belief 
that the spirits of the dead do 
respond when called upon, and that 
the whole affair is not a farce, but a 
real manifestation from the other 
world. I have no doubt whatever 
that in every private circle where 
spiritualism is practised there is 
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always at least one person who 
deliberately aids the deception by 
trickery. These are mostly persons 
who have, in the first instance, been 
deceived themselves, and who sub- 
sequently take a delight in deceiv- 
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ing others. There is a fascination 
about mysterious influences which 
weak and impressionable natures 
cannot resist; and I feel assured 
that rank imposture is often to be 
found among the members of a 














family who, truthful in everything 
else, are yet cheats and tricksters 
when they sit down to a round table 
to astonish their friends with the 
manifestations of spirits. Others 
are the victims of a delusion to 
which their nervous and impres- 


sionable temperaments incline them, 
and which their perceptive powers 
are not strong enough to detect. 

In these days statesmen, authors, 
journalists—men who claim to be 
the chief instructors of the people— 
and even clergymen, are among the 
disciples of the leading mediums. 
Do they ever reflect upon the 
character of the founders of their 
new faith? Look at Mr. Bennett’s 


characteristic portraits of the Me- 
dium. These be your prophets. 
That man in the built-up stock is 
in reality a solemn idiot, coarse, 
uneducated, vulgar, but with all the 
conceit, assurance, and low shrewd- 
ness of an overpowering humbug. 
The very heaviness of his impu- 
dence is deceiving. His trickery is 
concealed under a cloak of passive- 
ness. His face betrays nothing. 
His h risy is a dull, stagnant 
= which detection cannot stir. 

ou feel at once that this is no con- 
juror; and when he does anything 
wonderful, the credulous say, ‘ This 
is a lump to be acted upon by ex- 
traneous influences—an unconscious 
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agent—in fact, a medium.’ So the 
credulous, hunting after a new sen- 
sation, are gulled by a solemn hum- 
bug. The younger one is of another 
type. The nature of the fox is par- 
tially hidden by a veil of moroseness. 
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This is a sullen fellow, who would 
revel in deception, who would deceive 
others until he deceived himself. 
He looks gloomy enthusiast enough 
to lose what little brains he pos- 
sesses and cut his throat some day. 














Here we have the medium of the 
private circle, the medium who 
raps out messages from his mother, 
1 was buried only yesterday; the 
medium who is so impressed by the 
sentences he bungles out on the 
paper that he comes to believe him- 
self capable of doing what he pre- 


tends to do. 


He is the type of the 
disciple that the impostor and the 
quack send forth into society to give 
an air of truthfulness and innocence 


to the grossest and most blas- 
phemous delusion that ever turned 
the heads of mankind in any age or 
time. 
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tla Créme Be la Créme. 


HE Sovurn Sea Busste—No; in 
the brief page or two allotted 
to these Notes, we will not attempt 
to tell over again the old tale of 
1720. We all know everything 
about that absurd affair: how our 
great-great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and all degrees of cousin- 
hood, went crazy together over a 
ridiculous notion that a certain set 
of directors in a back street in the 
City had hit upon an ingenious con- 
trivance by which they could not 
only pay off the National Debt (it 
wasn’t so large then as now, remem- 
ber), but also make every one who 
would venture a few odd hundreds 
in the undertaking, ‘ rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice,’ as Johnson, with 
more prescience, promised should 
befal the adventurers in Thrale’s 
brewhouse. 

Very strange, certainly, it was that 
such visions should have been 
deemed realities—so strange that 
we might almost have persuaded 
ourselves that it was because the 
thing happened in those far-off dark 
ages, when steam was only employed 
for cooking potatoes—was it so em- 
ployed then?—and electric tele- 
graphs were unknown; were it not 
that we ourselves have expected 
almost as great results to flow from 
dabbling in railway shares as ever 
our ancestors anticipated from the 
purchase of South Sea stock. Had 
we not, too, our Railway King, at 
whose frown mortals grew pale; be- 
fore whose throne sinner and saint, 
lawn sleeves and coat of serge, beau- 
ty and bravery, learning and wit, all 
did homage as willing and lowly as 
ever did prince and peer, and duch- 
ess and dairymaid, before the chairs 
of the haughty ‘South Sea Kings’ 
of whom that simple-hearted senator 
complained in the House of Com- 
mons—‘ We have made these men 
monarchs, and lo! they turn their 
backs on their benefactors’? Per- 
haps, even now, if one were to arise 
with the genius of a Law or a Blunt— 
it may be with even the lesser genius 
of a Hudson—some new Mississippi 





scheme or South Sea Bubble might 
find its adherents and its victims; 
for, as Sir Isaac Newton very philo- 
sophically said, when asked, in the 
midst of the turmoil, how high he 
thought the South Sea fever-heat 
would mount? ‘Madam, there is no 
calculating the madness of people.’ 
To calculate the motions and deter- 
mine the levity of the moon would 
to the author of the ‘ Theory of Gra- 
vitation’ have been an easy opera- 
tion, but who could undertake to 
calculate the phases or settle the 
limits of terrestrial lunacy ? 

In truth, it was a mad time that of 
the summer of 1720; and Ward has 
taken the mania at itshighest. You 
recollect, no doubt, how that ‘ Merry 
South Sea ballad,’ as it calls itself, 
of ‘the Grand Elixir, or the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone Discovered,’ describes 
the scene :— 

* In London stands a famous pile, 
And near that pile an Alley, 
Where merry crowds for riches toil, 
And Wisdom stoops to Folly. 
* * * * 
Here stars and garters do appear, 
Among our lords the rabble ; 
To buy and sell, to see and hear, 
The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 
Our greatest ladies hither come 
And ply in chariots daily ; 
Oft pawn their jewels for a sum 
To venture in the Alley.’ 

And you recollect how, again, 
Dean Swift, writing of all these ‘ bold 
adventurers’ who in thousands came 
to that ‘narrow sound, but deep as 
hell, Change Alley, dreadful name!’ 
relates that— 

* Meantime secure on Garr’ way Cliffs, 
A savage race by shipwrecks fed, 

Lie waiting for the foundered skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead.’ 

Well, we have here the scene of 
the picture from which our Note is 
this month taken. The South Sea 
Bubble stimulated alike the pencil 
and the pen of the satirist. Carica- 
turists as well as poets and poetasters, 
and preachers and politicians, found 
in it abundant materials for profit- 
able occupation. It was upon the 
South Sea Bubble that Hogarth 
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fleshed his ‘maiden graver. He had, 
itis true, burlesqued the countenances 
of his neighbours and acquaintances, 
but his first public venture as a 
satirist was a rude engraving which 
was sold for a shilling—it would sell 
for something more now—of ‘ The 
South Sea Bubble, an Allegory; 
W. Hogarth, inv. et sculp., 1721.’ 
Hogarth was just three-and-twenty 
then: perchance he had made an 
unlucky venture in the stock, and in 
this way took his revenge. There 
is nothing much in the engraving, 
save—and the exception is a consider- 
able one—the evidence of a keen eye 
for the salient points of a popular or 
fashionable folly. At any rate there 
is a wide distance between it and the 
‘South Sea Bubble’ before us. 

Mr. Ward, when he sent this pic- 
ture to the Royal Academy, quoted 
the last four lines printed above 
from the ‘Grand Elixir,” and no 
doubt looked farther into the litera- 
ture of the period. But he drew 
his inspiration primarily from a 
passage in Lord Mahon’s history, 
where, describing the scene in 
Change Alley, he says (vol. ii. p. 


11) :— 

‘The crowds were so great within 
doors that tables with clerks were 
set in the streets. In this motley 
throng were blended all ranks, all 


professions, and all parties—Church- 
men and Dissenters, Whigs and 
Tories, country gentlemen and bro- 
kers. An eager strife of tongues 
prevailed in this second Babel; new 
reports, new subscriptions, new 
transfers, flew from mouth to 
mouth; and the voice of ladies 
(for even many ladies had turned 
gamblers) rose loud and incessant, 
above the general din.’ 

The scene thus spiritedly de- 
scribed, Mr. Ward faithfully em- 
bodied. To all the characters men- 
tioned by the historian, the painter 
has given a visible existence. And 
it is pleasant to note that the his- 
torian was fully sensible of the com- 

liment paid to him by the painter. 

he picture was exhibited in 1847. 
In a volume of the history published 
subsequently, Lord Mahon has a 
passage in which, speaking of the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
he says, with evident reference to 
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this picture: ‘There the historian 
may acknowledge his own descrip- 
tions far exceeded ;’ and he adds to 
it a note expressive of his ‘ warm 
appreciation of the genius and suc- 
cess with which one passage of this 
history (“ A Scene in Change Alley 
in 1720”) has been illustrated by 
Mr. E. M. Ward.’ . (Vol. vi. p. 327.) 
More graceful testimony to the 
fidelity of his realization of a re- 
markable scene, historical inter 
could not desire. It would be idle 
to weaken its effect by corroborative 
remarks, and for criticism this is 
neither the place nor the season. 
From this picture our artist has 
taken as his central figure the lady 
who occupies the most conspicuous 
position in the original. She is 
hardly one we can sympathize with, 
as we do with the Duchess of Leslie’s 
picture. She is of high rank, we 
see that, by her superb air, by the 
chariot she has just quitted, by the 
tall footman who, with his gold- 
headed stick, struts at her heels. 
She is handsome, perfectly well- 
bred, has a delicate hand, a placid 
countenance. But there is some- 
thing on that smooth face which 
tells that her past is not altogether 
a pleasant page to dwell on; that 
her future is not likely to be. Has 
she gambled at basset before she 
came here to gamble in stock? She 
is a young widow, you see; her 
stately footman is in full mourning; 
she has not put off her ‘ weeds,’ and 
the likeness of her husband hangs 
conspicuously on her breast. Before 
long, it may be—has not the painter 
suggested as much ?—it will share 
the fate of the diamond-set miniature 
which another fair lady is pledging 
to the cunning Jew broker in his 
pawnshop, improvised there on the 
left for the benefit of unsuccessful 
speculators. But just now madam 
has her eyes directed furtively to- 
wards that gaudy fop in the 
laced coat beside her, not at- 
tracted assuredly by his person so 
much as by the news he is reading 
aloud from the prospectus in his 
hand, and expatiating upon with 
superabundant gesticulation, of ‘A 
New Company, Capital One Million, 
for a Perpetual Motion.’ She pon- 
ders the chances of the scheme, and 
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hesitates whether to risk a little on 
it, or all on the giant stock, which 
the placard just posted outside Gar- 
raway’s tells has risen to a thousand 
sremium. Between the two, she 
as neither eye nor ear for the 
miserable urchin who is begging 
importunately for a crumb from 
her store. 

The fop with his scheme has, 
however, a more absorbed auditor 
in the country squire, who has at 
this dangerous juncture brought his 
daughter to see London society, and 
has been drawn into the vortex. He 
is a certain victim. The daughter— 
a frank, unsuspecting rustic beauty 
—forms, with her wondering, inno- 
cent face,a charming contrast to the 
shrewder, worldly, and somewhat 
blasé London dame; and the con- 
trast is the more marked as our 
artist has here brought them into 
immediate contact. 

The sweet sad face on the left 


Make Hay Whilst the Sun Shines. 


of the town lady is, in the original, 
the companion of the care-stricken 
warrior who is descending the steps 
on the right of the picture. In an 
evil hour he has been tempted to 
embark his all—probably to risk 
something more—in one of the many 
flimsy schemes lately set afloat—was 
it that promising one for ‘ Making 
Deal boards out of Sawdust ’?— 
and, as the bill on the door indicates, 
already the wreck is total. He turns 
away overwhelmed with despair and 
remorse. His plans and prospects 
are all shattered; but he has an 
angel at his side to whisper words 
of courage and comfort in this his 
deepest gloom, and we may surely 
trust that her honest hopeful affec- 
tion will ere long find a way to his 
heart, and bring peace to his con- 
science. 

Look on that firm yet tender 
countenance and judge if it be not 
80. 


MAKE HAY WHILST THE SUN SHINES. 
A Proberh Paraphrasev. 


N AKE hay whilst the sun shines, whate’er be your lot; 
Enjoy life, whilst enjoy it you may. 

Oh, ne’er be this time-honoured maxim forgot : 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay ! 


In the season of youth, when the heart’s in its spring, 
Ere a hope has had time to decay, 

Ere your vigour of arm, or of spirit, take wing, 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay ! 


Be Fame, Rank, Ambition, or fortune your mark, 
Or those treasures that pass not away, 

If you wait till to-morrow, your sky may be dark ; 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay ! 


Would you chain the wild wing of the runagate Love, 
Don’t forget that his season is May ; 

And since Winter vouchsafes us few rays from above, 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay! 

"Mid the chances of life, when a prize may be won, 
Shun the danger that waits on delay: 


Ere the day be far spent and the night cometh on, 
Make hay, whilst the sun shines, make hay! 


Atario A, Watts. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 


T is the morning so long wished 
for by boating men—the morn- 

ing of Saturday the 12th of April. 
It is the day of the University boat 
race, ‘the Great Event’ of the boat- 


ing year. 

The sky is bright, and blue as 
steel over the Thames, but keenly 
cold, for the acid ‘ north north-east’ 
is blowing, to the horror of rheu- 
matic old admirals at Chelsea and 
invalids in general, especially of 
those living near the river, where 
the water seems always to serve as 
a sort of hone on which to sharpen 
the edge of the wind. 

Hundreds of old University men 
have risen this very daybreak and 
looked anxiously with half-shaved 
faces at the gilt arrow vanes on 
the stable roof, or crept down stairs 
in dressing-gowns to peer at the 
barometer in the hall or the bil- 
liard-room, and from that chilly but 
favourable augury have taken com- 
fort. In many a stable court, too, 
the grooms and coachmen have been 
long since out with their heads in 
the air sniffing the wind and pre- 
dicting a fine but cold day for 
‘ master and the young ladies.’ 

The Oxford and Cambridge men 
who will pull to-day for ‘the blue 
riband’ of the Thames have been 
long in training, living the life of 
gladiators, with a regimen and 
hours rigorously enforced by stern 
taskmasters. They have long shun- 
ned delight, and ‘ lived laborious 
days,’ and all for the prize that is 
to be won this very afternoon. 
They have been rising daily at 
seven, running two miles before 
breakfast, avoiding smoking, feed- 
ing on simple fare, taking gruel for 
supper, and going to bed nightly 
for weeks soon after ten. They 
have borne like heroes the palling 
monotony of food and the customary 
mental depression; but they are 
now at last changed to India-rubber 
men, untiring, unwindable, stanch 
as bulldogs, hopeful, elastic, vigor- 
ous. From their adolescence strong 
men, they are now become duo- 
decimo Samsons. 


They have learnt to work together ; 
to become, as it were, a small pha- 
lanx or nation; to allow for each 
other’s faults; and to good-hu- 
mouredly club together each other’s 
excellencies in rowing without envy, 
brag, or over-confidence. They are 
at this moment prepared to bear 
either victory or defeat without pre- 
sumption and without despondency. 
In fact, they are brave young En- 
glishmen, carrying healthy minds in 
healthy bodies. 

To-day is to prove all that these 
sixteen English athletes have learned 
in the long pull from Oxford to 
Nuneham, and the hard pull from 
Cambridge to Bottisham. The ex- 
periences gained on the Isis and the 
Cam must now or never bear fruit. 
Those clear, marked, quiet thirty 
strokes a minute must to-day be 
quickened to thirty-nine or forty. 
‘ The grip of the water,’ ‘ the fall 
of the backs,’ and ‘the finish of 
the strokes’ must be simultaneous, 
Oxford! There must be tiger dash 
and race-horse speed, I tell you, but 
no careless haste, Cambridge, or all 
will be lost by such want of har- 
mony, by such carelessness. 

They tell me that a murderer 
who has been in an agony of feverish 
suspense during his trial grows 
calm and often sleeps well when he 
knows that he is irrevocably to be 
hung, so terrible to the human mind 
is suspense. And hence it is, per- 
haps, that though every day’s prac- 
tice on the new water has shown an 
increase of speed, our University 
boating men are glad that the day 
has at last come for the final con- 
test. They have grown tired of 
being photographed, of betting, and . 
of the isolated ‘loafing’ river-side 
public-house life in general. They 
are weary of looking generally in a 
blind, speculative way into the 
future, and, like soldiers under fire, 
long for the hand-to-hand battle. 

~ La * *~ 


The old town of Putney begins to 
fill. There is talking from door to 
door. The chief saddler at his 
castle gate chats with the chief 
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butcher at his, and both portly, 
well-to-do respectable tradesmen 
have strong opinions about the race, 
the weather, the American war, 
and the state of the universe gene- 
rally. Smart traps roll into inn 
yards; hot and cold liquids are 
dashingly frothed out or dribbled 
out to prematurely thirsty travel- 
lers from London. Some public- 
houses have broken out with Union 
jacks and faded banners new many 
a race day past. Foot-passengers 
arrive like a fugitive army, and 
along the Hammersmith and Barnes 
roads the cabs and broughams 
move in jostling procession. Swells 
and bargemen, schoolboys and old 
watermen, crowd the roads in one 
vast republican rabble; as for the 
river banks they grew black with 
our sombre-garbed nation hours 
since, and at Putney the scene is 
like a fair. 

‘ Half-past eleven!’ by the clock; 
and now the steamers begin to 
arrive at Putney one by ene. [| 
count fourteen—not ‘including a 
private paddle, a screw, and a 
tug-boat. There they are: ‘ The 
Victoria,’ ‘ Flora,’ ‘ Starlight,’ ‘ Wa- 
verley,’ ‘Citizen,’ and the rest, 
brimmed up with black pyramidical 
multitudes that culminate on the 
very paddle-boxes. They cheer. 
Then every one cheers, just to give 
vent to his feelings, and the coster- 
mongers shout their battle cries. 

The Oxford and Cambridge two 
eight-oared cutters touch the water 
almost at the same moment—a few 
minutes before twelve by Putney 
- .clock—and the two eights take their 
places. The Oxford men are the 
most powerful men both in weight 
and strength and length; the Cam- 
bridge men are lighter, and have 
not the same stalwart, Life-Guard 
a 


pearance. 
‘I don’t like the look of things,’ 
says a Cambridge man, who 


betted largely, to me; ‘it’s very 
“fishy.” The Oxford eight have 
got seven stone more rowing weight 
in their boat—a great advantage in 
rough water: Give me good big 
men, and you may take the good 
little men. I fear it’s all up with 
Cambridge.’ 

But opinions differ even with men 


of science. ‘ If I had any money to 
invest, gents, I’d lay it on Cambridge,’ 
said a waterman at my elbow. Who 
can decide when doctors disagree ? 

‘ Six to four on the Oxford,’ reso- 
lutely shouted an Ethiopian sere- 
nader, excited by the sight of the 
bigger crew. 

‘ Five to four on the Cambridge, 
replied an antagonistic crossing- 
sweeper. N.B. At races it is always 
the men without money who are 
most violent in their offers to bet, 
just as the man without any vote at 
all is always the noisiest shouter at 
an election. I refused both bets. 

All eyes (and some such bright 
ones) are fixed upon the boats and 
the crews. The air is filled with 
jangling opinions that jar one on 
the other like bells out of tune. 
Some said the Cambridge men are 
not strong and heavy enough. 
Others swear violently that, as for 
the Oxford men, there ‘ was too 
much of them.’ One knowing man 
with a straw hat and blue riband 
assured me plaintively that ‘ Nos. 6 
and 7 of the Oxford boat were not 
old and steady enough;’ that as for 
the bow, he was a stone too heavy; 
while Nos. 4 and 5, who ought to 
have been the biggest metf in the 
boat, were positively the smallest.’ 
Upon hearmg which, I was in- 
stantly told by the speculative 
waterman before mentioned, that 
though the Cambridge coxswain 
was light enough, he had been 
told by a third cousin of his that 
he (the coxswain) hadn’t a clear 
head; and as for their stroke side 
balancing their bow side, it didn’t 
do it a bit. Some-one behind me 
upon this expresses audibly his 
fears that the Oxford stroke isn’t 
cool enough. Who am I to be- 
lieve ? 

But now let us look for a moment 
at the boats themselves—those 
strange wooden floats, so slim, so 
sharp, sofragile. They are in length, 
a boating man tells me, about fifty- 
seven feet, and in width rather more 
than two feet. Two vast continents 
have contributed to their fabrica- 
tion, for they are formed of Cuban 
cedar veneers, moulded over English 
oak ribs, and strengthened by light 
iron tie-rods; they have no keels, 
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and therefore very easily upset; the 
rowlocks are extended on stilt-like 
iron outriggers, so that the narrow- 
ness of the boats does not take away 
their leverage. The outside planks 
are French polished, and shine like 
the skins of thorough-bred racers. 

The Indian’s bark canoe, through 
which you feel the water —_ is 
not more dangerous a craft; but the 
skill and prowess of English youth 
render those slim boats as safe as 
a man-of-war with all its walls of 
oak and iron. 

Now the umpire is ready, the 
starter is prepared, the word will 
soon be given, and Oxford and 
Cambridge will spring from Putney 
Aqueduct like rival arrows from 
two Tartar’s bows ;—nay, rather 
like two rival conical bullets fired 
the same moment from competing 
rifle barrels. 

Now I feel, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, like a herald at a tour- 
nament, and long to cry out, ‘ For- 
ward, forward, gallant knights! Bra- 
sen-nose, do your duty! Now then, 
Trinity Hall, to your arms! Christ 
Church and Corpus, to your posts!’ 
and so on, till I got bonnetted as a 
general nuisance, or an irritated 
costermonger in the crowd should 
violently bid me ‘Stash it,’ or ‘ Dry 


up. 
Ha! 
tunate in being first at the post— 


unlucky Cambridge—for- 


has lost the choice of station. The 
great Life-Guard Oxford men, upon 
whom already a lucky sun seems to 
shine, pull proudly to the Middlesex 
side, ‘an advantage as the wind is,’ 
says the reporter of asporting paper, 
a dreadfully knowing man with tight, 
cabby legs, a white hat worn a little 
on one side, and a breast-pin formed 
of a dog’s tooth. 

Now the eight oars of Oxford 
and the eight oars of Cambridge 
begin to move, as eagles about to 
swoop, and before flying, pulse their 
great dark wings, as if to try their 
strength, expanse, and elasticity. 

‘Now;’ ‘no.’ ‘ Now;’ ‘no.’ ‘ Now;’ 
‘yes.’ Now they’re away, pretty 
even—the oars all dipping trueeven, 
and almost at the same moment. 
But Cambridge is again unlucky: 
one of her after oars nervously 
misses a stroke, and the Oxford 
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eight instantly shows her bows 
slightly in front: at this misfortune 
you can at a glance pick out the 
Oxford men from the Cambridge 
men in the crowd, if you turn your 
back from the boats and look care- 
fully at them, for there is a slight 
cloud over the Cam men’s eyes, 
while those of the Oxonians glisten, 
positively glisten, with a sort of 
inner fire, such as you see in dn 
opal. 
It is beautiful now to watch the 
Oxford men leading, already at the 
‘Star and Garter,’ a third of a len 
ahead. Whatlong, powerful strokes 
they pull—forty a minute I’m sure, 
though I don’t know much about 
it. Some one says that one or two 
of the forward men are a trifle 
shorter in the stroke than the rest, 
but I don’t see it, for they pull their 
oars well through the water. The 
‘catch hold’ of the water, the fall of 
the backs, and the careful, trim, 
swift finish of the oars is in exact 
harmony—perfect metrical accord 
and sympathy. The boat darts along 
like a brown water-snake with an- 
tenne—through which it moves and 
breathes—yet but with one heart 
—and a strong, bold heart too. 

How quick and smooth both boats 
go through the water, never a care- 
less or hurried stroke, yet all so 
swift and impetuously vigorous. 

Opposite the ‘Star and Garter,’ 
Oxford is a third of a length ahead; 
and now, off the London Rowing 
Club boathouse, they gain another 
third; Cambridge, again unlucky, 
steers outside a vile craft that blun- 
ders in the way. But ‘it’s no 
matter, grumblingly sighs a sport- 
ing man in a green cutaway, ‘ for 
Oxford must win if their boat does 
not come to grief before Craven 
Cottage.’ 

What beautiful skill — strength 
forced to the utmost, yet no appa- 
rent effort. How straight and stiff 
are those arms banded with muscle 
and bound as if with tendons of steel. 
A rowing man near me, catching 
hold, in his enthusiasm, of any 
listener, begs me earnestly to ob- 
serve how the bodies all swing for- 
ward at the same moment, the pull 
of the arms and the pressure of the 
legs being exactly simultaneous. 
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What strength and science united ; 
the strength in the first of the 


stroke, the science in the last. ‘ Pray 


observe, too,’ he says, ‘how the 
shoulders duck down and press for- 
ward for the fresh stroke.’ The 


steering is perfect; Oxford goes, 
in fact, with a keen, knife-edge pre- 
cision to its goal. 

Alas, for Cambridge! it is quite 
otherwise with them. At Craven 
Cottage the Oxford boat is all but 
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clear of them; it has shaken them off, 
and left them behind as underlings 
to follow in their train, and take the 
troubled water they leave them. 
And now, too, when lungs should 
beat firmer and quicker, and ears 
and eyes should be clearer, and 
brain more steady, Cambridge shows 
signs of alarm, of nervous impa- 
tience, of haste and unsteadiness. 
They pull with short and jerky 
strokes through the lumpy water, 
rendered worse by those bullying 
and unbearable elephantine steamers, 
that keep puffing all the time as if 
they were ‘blown’ by an exertion 
they did not share in. 

The Oxford crew make a long 
and daring shoot just above Craven 
Cottage, and, nobly steered, sweep 








That great reach of water has 
been run over in the frightfully short 
space of time of twenty-four minutes 
and forty-five seconds. 


. 


through the Surrey arch of Ham- 
mersmith Bridge four lengths ahead. 
The unlucky Cambridge men take 
the centre arch, quite out of the 
true course, and where there is 
no improvement in the eddy. From 
this fatal point, the Oxford keeps 
the lead, till off Chiswick, when their 
stroke oar’s wrist (already sprained) 
gives way, and he has to bravely 
do all the rest of his work with only 
one hand. Now Cambridge gains 
a trifle, but after passing through 
Barnes Bridge the Oxford boat again 
leaps forward, and with straining 
eyes and flushed faces the Oxford 
champions tear in in spite of bad 
tide, foul wind, and a disabled man, 
winners by forty-five seconds, or 
twenty-five strokes. 





— _ I 


Now the cheers shake the clouds, 
as Oxford relapses into the calmness 
of victory, and the’ men, in their 
light rowing dress, are helped out 
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tenderly as children. The hand- 
some young coxswain, with the fine 
chiselled face, relinquishes the hot 
cords, the stroke is lifted out like a 
wounded warrior as he is, the others 
tilt out their oars and leap on shore. 
All hats are waving; pretty girls in 
carriages shake the victorious colours, 
that flutter also from Hansom cab 
whips, and from the tops of omnibi. 
The air is blooming with them, and 
the Cambridge ribbons fade away 
into surreptitious pockets. The con- 
querors are crowned with praises. 
That carriage with the two officers 
in it, I met this morning, just oppo- 
site the ‘ White Hart’ at Mortlake. 
Iam sure I did, and the two dogs, 
now barking their applause, were 
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can imagine the little Skye terrier, 
melancholy and sly, leaning over 
the carriage door. I can imagine 
the glossy greys, the neat-dressed 
servant with the cockade in his hat, 
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running before it, trying their best 
to get run over; and near them 
now, too, is the Ethiopian with the 
long-tailed coat and the tinkling 
banjo, who took off his hat to the 
carriage full of ladies. 

But the race is not the only thing 
worth seeing. The road has been 
full of sweet sounds and pleasant 
sights, such as bring back to me 
the memory of other boating days. 
I know the very spot on Barnes 
Terrace where Colonel Rushton’s 
pretty wife and daughters might 
have been seen in their barouche. 
I would have almost missed the 
race just to have had one glimpse 
of their happy faces, for Young Rush- 
ton is one of the Oxford eight. I 
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the smart turn-out, and the little 
gloved hands holding the opera- 
glass with such graceful anxiety. 
What a perfect type of the English 
lady is Mrs. Colonel Rushton. 








My Adventure with Boodle’s Dog. 


And, indeed, had I been ubiquitous, 
like the Irish baronet’s celebrated 
bird, I should like to have been also 
on my bay mare, cantering alongside 
the boats at Barnes, heading the 
squadron of Amazons and old Univer- 
sity men, looking at the cutters, that 
seem from here like mere black cen- 
tipedes striding over the water. 

But one place more I should like 
now to be at, though the race is over, 
and that is the dinner to-night of 
the Thames Subscription Club at 
Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. 
James’s. There I should see the 
sturdy champions, generously de- 
precating their own victory, and 
acknowledging the prowess of their 
defeated antagonists, like brave, 
honest gentlemen, as they are. 

Then I should hear, over my 
wine, of how this annual race ori- 
ginated in 1829, by a challenge 
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from Cambridge to Oxford; how, 
since that, the Cantabs have won ten 
times out of the nineteen matches ; 
and how that the Oxonians have al- 
ways won easily, while the closest 
and most exciting matches have 
eyer resulted in favour of Cambridge. 
The ‘ Derby’ is by sporting men, 
with almost affecting earnestness, 
called emphatically, all through the 
year, ‘The Great Event, but to 
boating men the University Boat 
Race is a much greater event, for 
the flower of England are the com- 
petitors, and no unnaturally dwarfed 
stable boys; and the beauty of Eng- 
land, in both cases, spectators, in 
the former are only lookers-on, but 
in the latter are watching with 
straining eyes and panting hearts 
at a struggle wherein brothers, 
cousins, and lovers are the heroes 
who are striving for the laurels. 





MY ADVENTURE WITH BOODLE'S DOG. 


we I set out in life with vir- 
tuous resolutions, and a mind 
well fortified by the precepts and 
example of my pastors and masters, 
I little dreamt that I should ever be 
concerned in a deliberate act of dog- 
stealing. Well knowing the innate 
wickedness of the human heart, and 
being fully sensible of the over- 
whelming power of temptation in 
desperate circumstances, I might 
have conceived it possible that I 
should one day be driven to take 
undue advantage of my neighbour 
by selling him razors which were 
not made to shave; by borrowing 
his deposit in a savings bank, of 
which I might be manager; by 
forging his signature to a bill which 
I meant to take up when due; or by 
some other of the many compara- 
tively innocent methods which many 
distinguished personages have been 
known to adopt under the pressure 
of adverse fortune ; but that I should 
ever fall so low as to league myself 
with vulgar ruffians to steal an 
honest man’s dog never entered even 
my most fevered and delirious 
dreams. Yet I am guilty of this 
crime. I avow it, and with this con- 


fession I give myself up to justice. 
The reader may suppose that pre- 
viously to committing this act, I had 
fallen into evil ways; that Fortune 
had cast me off; that sharp misery 
had worn me to the bone; or that I 
had become an associate of dog-fan- 
ciers and low sporting characters. 
No such thing. When I deliberately 
stole that dog, I was a householder 
and a ratepayer; butchers and bakers 
were besieging me for the honour 
and profit of my patronage; I was 
getting stout and required an extra 
quarter of a yard of broad cloth for 
my surtouts; I was newly elected a 
member of the Athanasian Club, and 
was beginning to be noticed by Bi- 
shops and Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety. As for sporting literature, I 
declare upon my honour that ‘ Bell’s 
Life,’ is Greek to me. Nay, worse 
than Greek; for, reversing the pre- 
ference of Mr. Cobden, I can truly say 
that I can find more intelligible and 
agreeable reading in the pages of 
‘ Thucydides’ than in the columns 
of ‘ Bell’s Life.’ Nor had I a fancy 
for dogs. I never owned a dog in 
my life; had no desire to SS a 
dog; and scarcely knew the difference 
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between a mastiff and a Skye terrier. 
And yet I conspired to steal a dog, 
- and stole it—and that stolen dog is 
now lying on the hearth-rug at my 
feet while I write this account of how 
I stole him. 

It was in this wise. I have been 
in the habit for some years, on my 
occasional holidays, of going out to a 
quiet suburban tavern to play quoits. 
One day, some months ago, as I was 
leaving the ground, and passing 
through the bar, the landlord said to 
me— 

‘ Look here a minute, sir; I'll tell 
you a good story. You know little 
Jones that plays quoits here some- 
times ?’ 

‘ Always has two or three dogs 
with him? 

YY 

‘And wears a very high shirt 
collar ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s him. We call him 
‘Collars.’ 

* Well, what of him?’ 

‘Such a lark, sir. You've seen 
that white Maltese dog of his, with the 
white wool, like, all over his eyes.’ 

‘Yes; but I was not aware that it 
was a Maltese dog. What then?’ 

* Jones, sir, bought that dog of 
one of them downy cards in Regent 
Street. You’ve seen the chap down 
here ; wears a velvet coat, with pock- 
ets, and generally has a little dog 
peeping out of each on’em. Give 
him three sovereigns for the dog. 
Well, what do you think? Abouta 
fortnight afterwards, as Jones was 
walking down Oxford Street with his 
dog, as proud as Punch, carrying 
him, you know, in his arms—up 
comes a man—name of Boodle—a 
cowkeeper; and says he to Jones— 
“That's my dog!” “No, it ain’t,” 
says Jones; “ it’s mine; I’ve bought 
and paid for him.” “I don’t care 
for that,” says Boodle; “it’s my 
dog, and I'll have him.” “You 
won't,” says Jones. “ Won’t I?” 
says Boodle, and then he holloas out 
to a policeman who was passing, and 
if he didn’t give Jones into custody 
then and there. Jones swore he was 
a gentleman—as he is, you know, 
and lots of tin, too—but they 
wouldn’t believe him, and as he 
wouldn’t part with the dog, they 
locked him up. Well, old Boodle 


proved that it was his dog, and Jones 
was obliged to come away without 
the animal, after having been locked 
up all night in the station. Jones 
was awful wild, and commenced an 
action against the cowkeeper for 
false imprisonment; but when the 
day of hearing came, Jones was un- 
well, and the case went against 
him by default of his appearance. 
Jones had to pay all the costs, and 
was wilder still. And what do you 
think he done, sir, to spite the 
cowkeeper? Why he employs the 
“card” he originally bought the dog 
of, and another chap, a pal of his, to 
steal the dog back again; and they 
done it, sir—and Jones has got the 
dog now over in Paris, or some- 
wheres, to be out of the way.’ 
Here the landlord of the ‘ Cock and 
Bottle’ went into an ecstatic fit 
of laughter at the idea of Jones’s 
cleverness. I was amused myself, 
and went away much more im- 
pressed with Jones’s talents than I 
had ever been before. I was still 
chuckling over the exploit of Jones, 
when I met my friend Walker, who 
was going into the City. Walker is 
a man who always begins the con- 
versation when he meets you, by 
saying, ‘ Well, what’s the news? 

My latest information being this 
dog story, I told it him just as I got 
it from Mr. Harris, of the ‘Cock and 
Bottle. Walker was amused, and 
laughed heartily, as Mr. Harris had 
done, and as I had done, indeed, 
never thinking of the criminal nature 
of the proceeding on Jones’s part, 
nor of the injury to the worthy 
keeper of cows. You see it was one 
of those rogueries which are always 
redeemed by the comically adroit 
way in which they are committed. 
It reminded Walker of our mutual 
friend Hopkins, who swindles his 
creditors in such a jocular way, that 
they are rather pleased than other- 
wise, and are willing to be swindled 
again by the same pleasant process. 

‘ Very good indeed,’ said Walker, 
as we were shaking hands to part. ‘ By 
the way, what sort of dog was it?’ 

‘Woolly, white dog; Maltese, I 
believe.’ 

Walker chuckled again, and we 
parted. 

I dismissed that dog affair from 
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my mind forthwith, and probably 
should never have had occasion to 
recal it, had I not mentioned the 
subject to Walker. But that very 
evening, when I was settling my- 
self in my easy chair for a quiet, 
after-dinner snooze, an impatient 
double knock came to the door, and 
in walked friend Walker. 

* Here’s a lark!’ said Walker, al- 
most the moment he had entered the 
room. As Walker was in the habit 
of calling everything, comic and 
serious indifferently, a lark, I ex- 

ressed some anxiety: for I knew 
that he would say ‘ Here’s a lark!’ 
if he had just received intelligence 
that my bank had broke, or that my 
house had caught fire. 

* Well, what is it? 

* That dog—such a lark!’ 

* Well.’ 

* Well, you remember telling me 
the story about what’s-his-name em- 
ploying the fellows to steal him back 
from the cowkeeper.’ 

* Yes, of course I do.’ 

Here Walker was so tickled with 
his ‘ lark,’ whatever it was, that he 
could not continue for laughing. At 
length, when he had indulged his 
fancy, he went on— 

‘I was thinking of that story all 
the way into town; and going into 
Hornsey’s print-shop, still grinning 
over it, Hornsey said, “ What’s 
amusing you, sir?” 

‘Such a lark, Hornsey!’ I said, 
and then I told him the story. But 
I had scarcely got to the end of it, 
when Hornsey started as if he had 
been shot, and crying out to his lad, 
“Mind the shop, John,” bolted out 
into the street without his hat. 
Well, I thought, Hornsey’s gone 
mad. But he came back presently. 
And what do you think made him 
bolt that way ?’ 

* Don’t know, I’m sure!’ 

‘Why he knows the cowkeeper 
that owns the dog, and he ran round 
to tell him how his dog had been 
stolen from him.’ 

‘You surely didn’t mention my 
name in the matter?’ I asked, rather 
anxiously. 

‘ Well, ‘pon my word, I did,’ said 
Walker. ‘ Thinking it was only a 
lark, I mentioned your name at the 
beginning—said I heard the story 


from you, and that you heard it from 
what’s-his-name, of the “ Cock and 
Bottle.”’ 

‘Tm afraid that may be awk- 
ward.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense,’ said Walker ; ‘ you 
didn’t steal the dog.’ 

‘“But——’ I was about to say that 
my name might be mixed up in 
unpleasant rey ea when my 
speech was checked by a thundering 
single rap at the outer door. Almost 
immediately I heard loud, angry, and 
unfamiliar accents in the passage. 

‘ Please, sir,’ said the servant, ‘ a 
man wants to see you.’ 

* What sort of person is he?” 

* Well, he is rather an odd-looking 
man, sir; and I think he said his 
name was Boodle.’ 

‘ The cowkeeper, by Jove!’ cried 
Walker; ‘ here’s a lark!’ 

‘ Well, it may be a lark for you, 
Walker, but——’ 

* Why, I shall be on it as well as 
you, you know,’ said Walker. 

‘On what?’ I said. 

* On the trial, as witness; case of 
dog-stealing.’ 

“I shan’t see this man, tell him 
so.” But Boodle had stolen a march 
on me. He was on the door-mat 
outside, and heard my words, and the 
next instant he entered, and said— 

‘Ye maun; ye maun see me. I’m 
here, and my name’s John Boodle, 
cowkeeper, of Drury Lane; and I 
understand as how you know all 
aboot the stealing of my dog; and 
T’ll have you oop as a witness.’ 

John Boodle was a terrible-look- 
ing personage in my dainty little 
snuggery. I dare say he would have 
looked very picturesque, and all that 
sort of thing, out in a field, orina 
cow-shed, but John Boodle with a 
huge, glazed hat on his head, his 
high-lowed feet emulating the pro- 
portions of an elephant’s, and ar- 
rayed as to his middle man in a 
green smock-frock which emitted an 
atmosphere of cows in a sort of vac- 
cine sirocco, which pervaded the 
whole room in a moment, was an 
object of unpleasant portent. And 
his terrible aspect was further aggra- 
vated by his hands, which were so 
large and red and plump, that you 
might have imagined them to be 
boxing-gloves of flesh and blood; 
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and by his eyes, which were not on a 
line, and were disproportionate as to 
the amount of white they exhibited. 
I saw all this in a moment, and was 
rather glad that Walker was with 
me. 
‘Tl have you oop as a witness,’ 
repeated John Boodle. 

* But, my good man, how do you 
know that——’ 

‘I know it, becos o’ that ere 
paper. Theres your name— 
“ Parker.” Hornsey wrote it down. 
And he told me as you told a gen’le- 
man, a friend of his——’ 

*‘ Name of Walker,’ I suggested. 

‘No; Brown,’ said Walker, who 
thought he was going to escape. 

‘No; it wasn’t Brown, said 
Boodle. ‘ Walker's the name. I’ve 
got that down too.’ Walker winced. 

And Boodle went onagain. ‘ And 
Hornsey told me as how a gen’le- 
man, a friend of his—name of 
Walker—told him as another gen’le- 
man, Mr. Parker—that’s you, sir— 
was told by Mr. ’Arris, of The 
Cock and Bottle, that that ere 
Jones—I know him—give two fel- 
lows three sovereigns to steal my 
dog, and that they stole him ac- 
cordin’. Is that right, sir, or is it 
not?’ 

‘ Well! really Mr. Boodle, I can- 
not mix myself up with these mat- 
ters. J didn’t steal your dog, you 
know. You had better go to Jones: 
he seems to be the party.’ 

‘ Very well, sir; as you'll not give 
a ’onest man no satisfaction, Pll go 
to Jones. I'll have Jones took oop, 
sir, for dog-stealing, on your infor- 
mation; and I’ll have you oop, sir, 
as a witness agen him.’ 

I could hear Walker muttering, 
‘What a lark!’ to himself, as the 
cowkeeper abruptly left the room, 
taking the great source of the sirocco 
with him; and I called out— 

‘ Mr. Boodle, there is that other 
party——’ 

‘Yes; I know—Walker, Mr. 
Boodle growled from the passage. 
*Tll have him oop too. I'll have 
all on ye oop.’ And with that Mr. 
Boodle went down the stairs like ill- 
regulated thunder, and banged the 
door after him by way of a grand 
concluding crash. 

* Well!’ I said to Walker, ‘ what 
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do you think of it now? He would 
insist that it was only a lark. 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ it is all very well for 
you; youdon’tcare. But I decidedly 
object to have my name appearing 
in the papers in connection with a 
dog-stealing case. I have some- 
thing to study as a professional 
men. And then, what will the peo- 
ple say at the Athanasian Club?’ 

‘Oh! bother the Athanasian Club 
—set of prigs.’ 

‘ Prigs! Let me tell you that——’ 

‘Oh! nonsense; they are prigs. 
Didn’t you tell me yourself that the 
very waiters are so solemn that you 
are afraid of offending them by 
asking them to bring you a chop? 

‘ Walker, this is adding insult to 
injury.’ 

* What do you mean by injury, sir?’ 

‘Injury! Didn’t you tell Hornsey 
about that confounded dog, and get 
me into this scrape?’ 

* Well! come, I like that. 
you tell me about it?’ 

Walker and I came to high words; 
but in the end we smoked the pipe 
of peace, and dispelled at once the 
memory and the effluvium of Boodle. 
But when Walker went away the 
memory of Boodle came back and 
troubled me in my dreams, wherein 
I saw Boodle in his elephantine 
highlows, with his wmilk-pails 
swinging at his side, stalking 
through the affrighted Bishops and 
Fellows of the Royal Society in the 
library of the Athanasian Club to 
lay his great hand upon my shoulder 
and say, ‘ I’ll have you oop as a wit- 
ness against Jones as stole my dog.’ 

Boodle’s natural boxing glove is 
still upon my uneasy shoulder, when 
Iam awakened by loud and urgent 
knocking at the outer door. 

‘ Please, sir, a gentleman wants to 
see you.’ 

‘Tell him I’m not up. Who is 
he? He’s not the man that was 
here last night ?’ 

* No, sir; not that man.’ 

‘Oh! aman,eh? Just ask him 
his name.’ 

‘ Please, sir, he says his name is 
Harris.’ 

* Harris—Harris. I don’t know 
anybody of the name of Harris. Let 
me see, though. Harris of The 
Cock and Bottle! Can it be he?’ 


Didn’t 
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I dressed, and went down stairs. 
Harris of ‘ The Cock and Bottle’ it 
was! ‘That dog business again— 
I groaned in spirit. I was right. 
Boodle had gone to Harris after he 
had left me the night before, and 
Harris had denied everything; and 
now Mr. Harris had come to me to 
make the modest request that, being 
upon my oath at the trial, I should 
deny everything too. 

‘ I told him,’ said Mr. Harris, ‘ that 
I knew nothing about it; and I mean 
to stick to that. Don’t you know 
nothing about it neither, sir?’ 

* Well,’ I said, ‘ I don’t know any- 
thing about it, except what you told 
me. And I wish you hadn’t told me.’ 

* And so do L, sir,’ said Mr. Harris. 
‘I don’t want to get into trouble, 
and I don’t want to offend Jones, 
who is a good customer. I shall stick 
to it that I know nothing about it.’ 

* That is all very well, Mr. Harris,’ 
I said. ‘I don’t want to get into 
trouble over the affair any more 
than you; but if I should be sum- 
moned, I must state the truth. I 
must repeat what you told me. 
And, let me tell you, it will be an 
awkward affair for Jones. It will be 
nothing short of House of Correction.’ 

* You don’t mean that, sir?’ 

‘ I do, though: it’s theft and con- 
—- into the bargain. The best 
thing you can do is to advise Jones 
to give the dog back before he gets 
himself and you too into trouble.’ 

*‘ He won’t do it, sir. He’s sent 
him down into the country—to 
Brighton, or Cheltenham, or some- 
where, to be out of the way. And 
he says that if it costs him a 
hundred pounds Boodle shan’t have 
that dog again.’ 

* Well, he’ll only have himself to 
blame if he is sent to prison as a 
felon.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like to have any 
hand in that, sir; and I hope you 
won’t mention me in the matter.’ 

‘ But I must, Mr. Harris, if I am 
called upon.’ 

‘Oh! don’t, sir,’ said Mr. Harris. 
‘I beg you won’t. You'll get me 
into trouble.’ 

* You don’t consider that I shall 
get into trouble too, Mr. Harris.’ 

‘Then you shouldn’t have re- 
peated what I told you, sir.’ 
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‘ Then why did you tell me? I 
did not want to hear your con- 
founded story, and I am not going 
to be bullied in my own house about 
a wretched dog. And I wish you a 
good day, Mr. Harris; and I trust 
you will not trouble me about this 
matter again.’ And with that I 
showed Mr. Harris the way out, and 
banged the door against him in 
wrath. 

‘A very pretty affair indeed,’ I 
thought to myself at breakfast, 
‘ that a respectable professional man, 
and a member of the Athanasian 
Club, should be mixed up in a low 
transaction of this kind. This 
comes of frequenting a tavern and 
playing quoits, and listening to the 
talk of the persons that one meets 
there. Confound Jones and his dog.’ 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth when a knock came to 
the door, and the servant entered to 
announce Mr. Hornsey. 

‘ Hornsey—Hornsey! who is he? 
What sort of man is he?’ 

‘Man with hook nose, sir, and 
black eyes. Looks like——’ 

‘ Like what?’ 

* Like Punch, sir.’ 

‘Like Punch! I know a man 
that looks like Punch. Everybody 
says he looks like Punch. The boys 
call him Punch. Why! it’s Horn- 
sey, the print-seller. That dog 
again. Say I’m not at home: say 
I’m gone abroad. Stop: say I’m 
dead at once. That’s the best way 
to settle it.’ 

* But please, sir, he said he knew 
you were at home, because your hat 
and gloves were on the hall table.’ 

‘ Trust Hornsey with those eyes 
and that nose of his for spying out 
a thing like that. Well, show him 
up. And immediately Hornsey 
entered my room, his eyes walking 
before him in a procession of two, 
with his nose, like a drum-major in 
full uniform, in the middle. Of 
course it was the dog business. 
Hornsey had come to say that 
Boodle was mad about the dog. 

‘ He don’t care so much about the 
animal itself, sir,’ said Hornsey; 
‘ but Boodle don’t like to be bested. 
He said to me only this morning, 
“ Hornsey, if you can get that dog 
back you may keep him; but have 
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him I will, if it costs me a hundred 
ds.” ’ 


pounds. 

‘ Well, Mr. Hornsey, how can 

‘ Just what I was coming to, sir. 
You know where the dog is?” 

* Indeed I don’t, Mr. Hornsey.’ 

* But didn’t you tell Mr. Walker 
that that party—Jones, I think his 
name is—had sent him somewhere 
to be out of the way; didn’t you say 
to Cheltenham or Brighton? Now, 
which was it, sir?’ 

Here a grand idea suddenly oc- 
curred to me, and I said— 

* Neither, Mr. Hornsey. The dog, 
I believe, is—indeed I may say I 
know—is in Paris.’ 

* Paris!’ said Hornsey. ‘ Boodle 
will send after him. He don’t mind 
the distance; he don’t mind the 
money. Paris! Boodle will have 
him. Thank you, sir. Good day. 
Sorry to have troubled you.” 

* Stop, Mr. Hornsey,’ I said, begin- 
ning to repent of sending Boodle on 
a wild-goose chase, and being struck 
with another grand idea. ‘ Boodle 
does not @vant to be vindictive 
against Jones; he only wants his 
dog.’ 

‘ That’s it, sir: only wants the dog.’ 

‘Then take ;my advice; employ 
the same fellows to steal the dog 
back again. They'll soon find him 
out if you'll pay them well.’ 

Hornsey was in ecstasies with the 
idea, and slapped his thigh with so 
much enthusiastic admiration that 
he evidently hurt himself. ‘Capital, 
sir, capital! Boodle will do it. It 
will be cheapest, after all, and save 
trouble. Good day, sir.’ 

I was relieved for the moment. If 
Boodle succeeded in stealing the 
dog back there would be an end of 
the matter. There would be no 

iminal proceedings against Jones, 
and no necessity for summoning me 
as a witness, This was all I cared 
about. The Bishops and the Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society at the 
Athanasian Club would never know 
that I played quoits at ‘ The Cock 
and Bottle,’ and had been mixed up 
in a case of dog-stealing. I snapped 
~ J fingers in triumph. But, stay— 

as it the effort of snapping my 
fingers that brought on this reflec- 
tion? Supposing Jones should dis- 
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pute the matter. There might be a 
trial after all; I should be sum- 
moned as & witness, and, in addition 
to having to confess that I was 
mixed up in @ case of dog-stealing, 
it might be elicited from me in 
cross-examination that I had actu- 
ally advised Hornsey to steal the 
dog from Jones. Oh! this was in- 
finitely worse. I had got myself 
into a pretty scrape now. 

I was in a most unhappy frame 
of mind until I had seen Walker; 
and when I had seen Walker, my 
frame of mind was more unhappy 
still. Walker dissipated all my 
hopes in an instant. Boodle, he 
said, had sought high and low for 
the dog—had sent to Cheltenham, 
to Brighton, and even to Paris; and 
not being able to find him had re- 
solved to summon Jones for illegal 
possession, and me and others to 
give evidence against him. Learning 
from Walker that the step was to be 
taken at once, I thought it would 
be prudent to go out of town for a 
few days, and I went to Brighton. 

It was pleasant to walk on the 
Marine Parade, with the fresh wind 
blowing upon me from the sea, and 
think that I was out of reach of 
Boodle. I‘could snap my fingers 
now at Boodle and all his myrmi- 
dons. Is there anything unlucky, any- 
thing provocative of fate, anything 
calculated to tempt retribution in 
that act of snapping the finger and 
thumb? I ask because I had 
scarcely indulged in the act when I 
saw coming towards me a little man 
with a very high shirt collar. It 
was Jones— Jones, who had pro- 
cured the ruffians to steal Boodle’s 
dog. And what was the object that 
Jones carried in his arms? Was it 
a lady’s white boa hanging out of 
his breast pocket? Was it—— By 
Jove it was the dog—Boodle’s ‘dog 
—the dog that Jones had stolen— 
the dog of all my trouble and 
anxiety ! 

People who only nod to each 
other in London, shake hands and 
become friendly in strange and dis- 
tant places. Jones and I had a long 
talk together. I told him how I 
had been bothered out of my life 
about his, or rather Boodle’s, dog. 
He had heard all about it, and was 
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delighted. He was like Walker, and 

the whole affair as a good 
lark. I represented to him the 
danger that he ran of being convicted 
of dog stealing. He only went into 
a fit of laughter. I advised him to 
restore the dog at once to Boodle. 
He said he would see Boodle hanged 
first, and laughed again. 

‘Nonsense, said Jones. ‘ Look 
at him ; isn’t hea mn? 

* Well, he looks to me like a ball 
of wool, and nothing else. I can’t 
tell which is his head and which is 
his tail.’ 

‘That’s the beauty of the beast,’ 
said Jones. ‘ Come up to the “ York” 
in the evening and take coffee, and 
I'll make him go through his tricks. 
He’s a clever one I can tell you.’ 

I promised to do so, and we 

. Perhaps, thought I, if I 

ve a quieter opportunity, I may 
be able to persuade Jones to do 
what’s right and restore the dog to 
Boodle—Boodle! can I believe my 
eyes? Am I enchanted, haunted, 


a victim to second sight, or what? 
I had scarcely mentioned the man’s 
name to myself when he stood before 


me. There he was in his best 
Sunday clothes gazing at the Pavi- 
lion. He had come down by the 
excursion train for a holiday, or, 
more likely, to search for his dog. 
The situation was now getting-criti- 
cal. We were coming to close 
quarters indeed. The case was 
desperate. I addressed Boodle; but 
I had scarcely said ‘Mr. Boodle,’ 
before he began upon me. 

*Won’t you give a ’onest man no 
satisfaction?’ 

‘One moment, Mr. Boodle.’ 

*T tell you I'll have you oop as a 
witness.’ 

‘ Listen to one word, Mr. Boodle. 
When do you return to town?’ 

‘ By the eight o’clock train.’ 

‘ And where do you put up ? 

‘ At the Greyhound in East Street.’ 

‘Mr. Boodle, before you return 
to town I may be able to give you 
the satisfaction you require.’ 

I was off at once to Jones’s, though 
it was some time before the appointed 
hour. Now, I thought, if I can 
only bring about a meeting between 
Jones and Boodle all may be satis- 
factorily arranged. I was turning 
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over in my mind how I should aec- 
complish this when I arrived at the 
‘York. What do I see frisking 
about on the pavement before the 
door? Jones’s dog—Boodle’s dog— 
the dog that encompassed me with 
trouble and threatened all my pros- 
pects. There was no one within 
sight—no one but an old lady, and 
she was not looking. <A grand 
thought! I picked up the dog, 
tucked him under my coat, and ran 
away. I reached my lodgings, and 
locked myself in with the dog until 
half-past seven, when I again tucked 
him under my coat and made for 
the Greyhound in East Street. As 
luck would have it I arrived just as 
Boodle was getting into a fly to 
drive to the station. 

‘Here you are, Boodle,’ I said; 
‘here’s the dog.’ 

* What; you don’t mean—— 

‘ There, there,’ I said; ‘ put him 
into that basket and be off with him 
as soon as you can.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you,’ said 
Boodle, whipping the dog into the 
basket in which he had brought 
down his day’s provenger. 

‘And promise me one thing, Mr. 
Boodle—that you will not tell any 
one who got him for you.’ 

‘ Never, sir, never; you may de- 
pend upon that.’ And Mr. Boodle 
drove off with his dog in triumph. 

Now, thought I, that business is 
settled and my mind’s at rest. I 
shall return to town. I returned to 
town accordingly and dined—for the 
first time since I became mixed up 
in this dog business—at the Atha- 
nasian Club. Bishops were benig- 
nant, Fellows of the Royal Society 
greeted me with friendly nods. It 
was all right; they hadn’t heard ot 
Boodle and his dog. 

It was highly gratifying, two days 
after this, to receive a visit from Mr. 
Boodle, with a request that I would 
be good enough to accept the dog 
as a present. ‘You see, sir,’ said 
Mr. Boodle, ‘I didn’t care so much 
about the dog himself, but I was 
not going to be bested, you know. 
You’ve got him back for me, and 
you can have him. I wouldn’t part 
with him, but I know he’ll have a 

home here.’ 

* Well, thank you, Mr. Boodle, he’s 


, 
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a very pretty little d », and I'm 
very much obliged ind 

‘Oh! don’t mention it, sir; you’re 
welcome, I’m sure.’ And Boodle’s 
face heamed all over with a benevo- 
lent smile, and his) eye twinkled 
with satisfaction, as he parted with 
his sm and bade’me adieu. 

ean piness was. now complete. 

roitly avoided an exposure 

os yee a new pleasute im the 

faithfal. attachment of adumb animal. 

But judge of my bewilderment when, 

after about a fortnight, I received 
the following letter from Jones :— 
‘ Dear Sir, * Brighton. 

* Why did you not come and see my dog as 
you promised? I shall be in town to-morrow, 
and will call upon you and bring him with me, 
How about the cowkeeper? Is he still scouring 
the country in search of him? He needn't 
trouble himself ; he shall never have him. 

* Yours, 
‘J. Jowns.’ 

What does this mean? Is not 
the dog lyimg here at my feet? 
Yes; ‘of course he is. ‘Ponto!’ He 
rises “amd wags his tail. Jones is 
joking; or = is some deeply-laid 
scheme to steal again—to steal 
him from me! Ay! Master Jones, 
Ishall beware of you. In the words 
of the po pular song, Master, Joties, 
‘You don’t get over me.” Next 
day, in the expectation of a call 
from Jones, I carefully locked Ponto 
“pin my study. Jones came, and 
in é mas he carried a white dog 

“of Ponto. Or was it 
piimself? . Had he escaped 
rey study 2 Had Jones—— 

* You: ‘see,’ Yeaid Jones, ‘I have 
brought the dog? 

* Nonsense, I said, ‘that is not the 
dog; you—you don’t mean to say 
that that is Boodle’s dog?’ 

‘No,’ said Jones, ‘it’s not Boodle’s 
dog now, it’s mine; but this is the 
dog that Boodle had—the one you 
saw in my arms at Brighton.’ 

‘Oh! you're joking. Look here— 
here is Boodle’s dog ;’ and I opened 
the study door and called Ponto. The 
dog immediately ran into the room. 

‘Why, what on earth does this 
mean ?’ said Jones; and I saw that 
he was seriously puzzled. I told 
him the whole story, how I had 
whipped up the dog at the door of 
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the ‘ York,’ how I had restored it 
to Boodle, and how Boodle, in grati- 
tude, had made me a present of the 
animal. Jones stared for a2moment 
in amazement, and then went into a 
fit of laughter, from which I thought 
he would never recover. At length 
he. said— 

‘Do you know what you have 
done? 

* What do you mean?’ I asked. 

‘Why you have stolen the wrong 
dog. This is Ponto that I have in my 
arms now, and that animal of yours 
—why, it’s the dog that the old lady 
os , 


t, 

‘Old lady? 

‘Yes ; an old lady who was stop- 
ping at the “ York.” She was in an 
awful state about it, and offered ten 
pounds. reward for it.’ And Jones 
went into another uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. 

I could now interpret the twinkle 
of satisfaction that lurked in Boodle’s 
eye when he presented me with that 
dog. Artful cowkeeper! He was 
not going to be had oop in a case of 
dog stealing. 

Am I? I ask the old lady at the 
‘York.’ Iam sure if she reads this 
confession she will be convinced that 
I carried out my felonious design 
with the very best intentions; and I 
hope she will think of my position 
as a professional man and a member 
of the Athanasian Club. Ponto is 
here, in good health, waiting to be 
claimed. ‘Why, don’t you take 
means at once to restore him to the 
rightful owner?’ says the energetic 
reader. ‘ Insert an advertisement in 
“ The Times,”’ &c. That is all very 
well, but I do not intend to have my 
peace for ever destroyed by the ani- 
mal. Iknowa most respectable mem- 
ber of society who broug':t half the 
London canine ‘fancy’. hovering 
round his doors, waylaying him for 
weeks and months. The unfortunate 
man, in the height of his humanity 
and honesty, had advertised for the 
owner of a dog he had picked up, or 
rather, of a dog who picked up him 
Now, Nature never intended me for 
a martyr, so Ponto must wait to be 
claimed. 
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